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The Famous Bottled Beers} 


of the Great 







ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSN, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


The Original Budweiser, 





Anheuser-Busch Export Pale, 









Exquisite “American Pilsener,” 









Black and Tan, 
The Faust, 








Anheuser Standard, 









Pale Lager. 






are obtainable on all Pullman and Wagner Dining and 
Buffet Cars, Ocean and Lake Steamers, at all First-Class 
Hotels, Finest Clubs and Cafes, and in all the best 
families. Used by the U. S. Army and Navy. 
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ANalt*iutiine —the strengthening Food-Drink, 


for ill or well, is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
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“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.”’ 


ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, 
CINCINNATI, BALTIMORE, 
LOUISVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLUMBUS, NEW YORK. 
PITTSBURG, 
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BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 


——~ 
Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 


Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
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For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 


G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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No. 15. 


Burlington 


“Route 






CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Sound. Northwest, via Billings, 
Montana. 


PRESS,” one night to Denver, 
for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


DENVER, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 9 ((Q A. M. 


DAILY. 


No. 5. ‘ NEBRASKA-COLORADO EX- 2(5 P. M 


DAILY. 


FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 8.45 P, M, 


DAILY. 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, J. G. DELAPLAINE, L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Manager. City Passenger Agent. General Passenger Agent. 
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Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 


Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 


each year, at the rate of *% *% 2% 


4% PER ANNUM. 


Lincoln Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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+ DIXIE PLYER, + 
\ A Handsome New Daily Train from : 
* ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST + 
= via Illinois Central Railroad. = 
ofe Two Trains Daily to ofe 
“f NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, “k 
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Terms of subscription to THE MIRROR including postage in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six 
months. Subscription to all foreign countries within the Postal 
Union, $3.00 per year. 
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‘“‘THE STORY OF THE STRIKE" in pamphlet form. 
Price 5 cents. 

‘(WOMAN AND RELIGION.” 

“LITERATURE OF CHILDHOOD" (nearly ready.) Price 
5 cents. 


Price 5 cents. 
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REMOVAL. 


O compact the business, mechanical and editorial 

| departments of the MIRROR, which, heretofore, 

have been in different buildings, as well as to meet 

the requirements of a rapidly expanding business, the 

ofices of this publication have been removed to Rooms 

206 209 Ozark Building, northwest corner of Tenth and 
Pine Streets. 
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UNCLE SAM IN CHINA. 





yond escape. It will be charged that the Adminis- 
tration contrived the situation for political effect, 
but that is absurd. The China problem, so far as we are 


fie United States is in the Chinese imbroglio be- 


concerned, is simply one of protecting American citizens 
from massacre. It will be interesting to examine the 
Kansas City platform for its Chinese plank. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR ST. LOUIS? 





A QUESTION OF IMMINENT IMPORTANCE. 


HAT shall we do for St. Louis? This is a ques_ 
\/ V tion which every man and woman in this city 


should ask himself and herself, at the present 





time. And having asked the question an answer should be 


found. Let us survey the situation. 


se 


Our Piteous Plight 
THE city of St. Louis isin a bad way. The municipal- 
ity is wretchedly governed. The Administration is incom- 
petent. The City pay-rolls are burdened with men who 
do not earn their salt. Insofar as St. Louis is a part of 


Missouri and is governed by the State Administration, 
that government, is, likewise, a hideous travesty. The State 
touches St. Louis only to loot it. State officers have St. 
Louis offices solely to draw fat fees. Excise Commissioner, 
Coal Oil Inspector, Beer Inspector and others work the city 
asasnap. The city gets practicaily nothing in the way of 


compensation for the expense involved in maintaining 


State officers. The city has to pay for a police force that is 
filled up with the favorites, chiefly, of country politicians. 
The police force is a political machine, a uniformed Tam- 
many supported by city money, directed by the members of 
the State Administration holding offices in St. Louis. The 
police force is no good for the maintenance of order. It 
It bulldozes the citizens who may 


The city of 


sympathizes with riot. 
oppose its bosses at the polls on election day. 
St. Louis, the greatest community in the State, is ruled by 
laws enacted by farmers and yahoos who never come to 
St. Louis except to buy a gold brick or get ‘‘touched”’ in 
the red-light region. These farmers, who are farmed by 
the politicians, make Jaws for this city, not that the city 
may 2e well governed, but that the laws may be enforced 
by men drawing good salaries, a portion of which they 
must contribute to grease the State machine. The citizens 
of St. Louis are heavily taxed and get nothing for it. The 
farmer Legislature does everything possible to cripple bus- 
It holds up the 


It puts absurdly onerous burdens on the 


iness. It ‘‘soaks’’ the saloon keeper. 
insurance agents. 
great breweries. It crushes out a dozen baking powder 
manufactories to aid the Baking Powder Trust. It imposes 
upon us a great Street Railway Trust. We are made to pay 
out money, not as accords with the city’s needs, as seen by 
citizens of the community, but in accordance wtth the 
necessities of politicians who wish to build up a machine. 
Money needed for a City Hospital, for a Poor House, for a 
Female Hospital, for streets and alleys and sewers and 
parks is voted out of the city Treasury into the pockets of 
politicians and those politicians are assessed to support a 
machine designed to’ strengthen a Democratic clique that 
controls the State. It is voted out of the city by country 
people who know nothing of the city. It is done by the aid 
of lobbyists. The police law forced on St. Louis was passed 
by the strength of the boodle that was spent to secure a law 
The poli- 


The railway lobby agreed 


consolidating the St. Louis Street Railways. 
ticians got the railway money. 


to pass the police bill in consideration of the politicians 
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passing the railway bill. And both iniquities were accom- 
plished by men shouting for freedom for Filipinos and de- 
manding the smashing of the money power as shown in 
trusts. Manila has more home rule to-day than St. Louis. 
No greater trust was ever formed that the St. Louis Rail- 
way Trust, facilitated by anti-trust agitators and signed by 
an anti-trust Governor. St. Louis affairs are not managed 
for the greater part of St. Louisans. The laws are passed 
for the benefit of politicians who can’t find their way to 
their hotels from the Union Station. St. Louis is not 
governed from Jetferson City so as to make it a great city. St. 
Louis is simply a ‘‘snap’’ to be worked by country politicians. 
The city is tie? up in every way imaginable, and the tape 
is cut only at places where a leakage of money into poli- 
ticians’ pockets will result. The men elected to city offices 
by St. Louisans are, as arule, no better than those foisted 
upon us by gubernatorial appointment. The Republican 
City Administration is as rapacious as the State Democratic 
Administration. For incompetence there is no choice be 
tweenthem. The Republican rule of the past three years 
has been designed solely to grease the Republican machine. 
The city is governed for the politicians. The tax-payer 
pays the bills. He gets nothing but the privilege of seeing 
alot of city employes doing nothing. Public improvement 
is at a standstill. Street cleaning is not known to any ex- 
tent. Street sprinkling is shabbily done. The eleemosynary 
institutions are death traps. The aspect of the town, to the 
most casual visitor, fairlyshrieks ‘‘misgovernment.’’ There 
is no sign of civic progress and the ghastly frequency of 
‘‘For Rent’’ signs shows that misgovernment is not good 


for business. 


et et 
The Crowning Shame 

TO crown all comes along a great labor disturbance 
that culminates in riot, and the incidents of riot, told in the 
press of the country, show that the authorities, both State 
and Municipal, are not equal to the task of preserving the 
peace. The cityis advertised as a place, in which the po- 
lice will not arrest assailants of men, strippers of women, 
destroyers ot property, secret assassins or boycotting terror- 
izers of various sorts. A Republican Mayor keeps mum 
and hidden, for fear of labor votes against him if he speak 
A Democratic Governor will not call 


Both these 


for law and order. 
out the militia for fear of loss of labor votes. 
nincompoops identify honest labor, with obscene and mur- 
derous hoodlums and rioters. And both, by failing to main- 
tain order, enable the Trust corporation at war with labor 
to gain time to import mento break the backbone of the 
strike. The city is advertised to the world as a community 
in which fiends may strip women naked, paint them green 
and subject them to nameless atrocities, because the poli- 
ticians of the community are afraid to lose votes by enforc- 
ing the laws. Lawlessness may proceed ad /ibitum. The 
politicians will let it flourish, solely that they may remain 
in place for spoils. Public officials truckle to ruffians on 
one hand and to a franchise Trust on the other. The public 
at large, whose right to peace and security is superior to 
everything else, are not considered. On the contrary, the 
inert officials permit the mob to bulldoze the public, while 


they permit the franchise Trust to inconvenience everyone 



































2 
in order that it may break up a labor organization. Arrogant 
capital warring with arrogant ignorance puts 700,000 people 
in peril of incendiarism and slaughter; and the politicians 
‘‘keep off’’ in order to get the support of either side when 


the election comes on. The politicians pass a street rail- 


way consolidation bill in open defiance of the anti-tru:t law 


on the statute books. ‘the consolidation starts to crush 


labor. Labor sympathizers proceed to smash the consoli- 


dation’s cars and do murder and unclean violences to wom- 


en. The politicians do nothing. All the people, distinct 


from the parties to the contest, cry for the restoration of 


order. The Mayor does nothing. The Governor doesn’t 


see that he’s called upon to do anything for a city that gave 
15,000 majority against him. People are not free to ride, 
to buy, tosell. The boycott is abroad all over the city. 
The people not party to the struggle are maltreated and 


They ask for protection. There is none. 


That’s what the poli- 


assassinated. 
They must look out for themselves. 
ticians are doing—all except one, Mr. John Henry Pohl- 
man. The city ‘‘looks like hell’’ to the casual visitor. It 
s hell for all people who want to enjoy the liberty of 
thought, speech and action guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. All because of politics. And the 
readers of the papers of other great cities of the country, 
scanning the reports of occurrences here, admit that 


Gehenna might be a less turbulent place of sojourn than old 


St. Louis. 
a 


The Enslayed Public 
WHAT can the public do? Nothing, it might seem. 
The Transit Company controls the Republican party. 
George Baumhc ff and Edwards Whitaker made Ziegenhein 
They nominated William Horton 


The Transit 


the Republican mayor. 
for Congress in the State’s wealthiest district. 
Company has its friends in the local Tammany, to protect 


its interests in that quarter. Mr. W. H. Swift is up in the 


Councils of the Jefferson Club and will see that the Transit 
Company is not hurt; also that he will get Transit Company 
contracts. The Transit Company was given all it asked by 
the Democratic Governor. It gave up money to carry the 
city for the Governor for Democratic delegate-at-large to 
the anti-trust convention that is to nominate Bryan. It 
gave up money to the Jefferson Club to nominate a candi- 


date for Judge of the Court of Appeals. It gave fees and 


stock to gubernatorial appointees, for Jobby services. The 
Transit Company must be protected in its effort to 
break the street railway men’s union. The politicians 
allow lawlessness to flourish—that the cause of the strikers 


may be discredited. Incidentally, the politicians pose as 


friends of the strikers, when the best service they could 
have done the strikers would have been to suppress dis- 
order. The poli-icians help the company by their inaction, 


but they stand solid with the riot vote. Both parties look 


out forthe interests of the politicians of both parties. 
Both parties seek the good-will and contributions of the 


Railway Trust. Bvth parties seek the votes of the hoodlum 


element. Neither party cares for 
for the great masses of people who are inconvenienced, 
Neither party cares for 


the general public, 


assaulted, injured in business. 
public prosperity or for the good reputation of the city, or 
for the sanctity of womanhood, or for the orderly progress 


of the affairs of a great city. The decent citizen is not 


thought of at all. The only persons in whom the politi- 


cians are interested are: the Republican ‘‘bosses,’’ Baumhoft 
and Whitaker, who broke faith with the Union; the capital- 


ists wbo have ‘‘watered’’ $20,000,000 of property to 
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$90,000,000 on the basis of rights in the streets owned 
by all the people, and the wire-cutters, stone-throwers, 
shooters, women-strippers, boycotters who poison the 
domestic animals, root up the flower beds, and smear with 
ordure the doors of the houses of those who ride on the 
cars. The general public is so usedto party rule that it 
seems to be unable to see a way to assert its rights against 
the superior claims of the elements with which the parties 
are most concerned. The general public is dazed. 
It must grin and bear its trials, while the politicians play 
for the favor of the Railway Trust and the favor of rioting 
rabble, which injures honest labor. 
se 
Destroy the Party Idea 

THERE is nothing to be hoped for from party in the 
way of relief from these evils. Clearly, then, we must turn 
to non-partisanism to protect the interests of all the people 
against the Railway Trust, against the rioters, against the 
politicians. We are oppressed by wealth, entrenched be- 
hind privilege. We are oppressed by hoodlumism that has 
votes to deliver. We are oppressed by politicians who sell 
themselves to the privileged and to the hoodlums at the same 
time. Party politics has destroyed business, has let the 
city run down at the heel, has disgraced the people before 
the world. To regenerate the city and reinstate it in the 
good opinion of the world, to get business to moving 
again, to make the city look like something more than ‘‘30 
cents’’ inthe matter of streets and public buildings, to 
make life secure and liberty truly free we must destroy the 
politicians and the party idea in municipal affairs. Let us 
work for government for all the people, not for franchise- 


grabbers, rioters and gratters. 
ze 
The Opportunity 


Now is our opportunity. Recent events have aroused 


the civic patriotism of the best elements in the city. Those 
elements realize that St. Louis is suffering for the things 
done by the lawless just as Missouri suffered because of 
the James gang of train-robbers. Every thinking man 
knows that recent events in St. Louis have kept business 
men out of the city, have scared off investment, have de- 
preciated property values, have caused people to fear to 
trust their women folk ‘‘within our gates,’’ have 
made the town the scorn of intelligent and law-abiding 
people. The recent disturbances here are apt to havea 
lasting effect unless something radical and drastic be 
done to change conditions. The effects of the events of 
the past six or seven weeks must not be allowed to become 
permanent. The best people must get together to wipe 
out the political gangs that made possible the city’s dis- 
grace. There must be a veritable cyclone of reform in 
St. Louis and it must sweep out of office the politicians of 
both parties who have neglected public interests for their 
own. The business men, professional men, clergymen, 
property holders, honest workingmen, all those banded to- 
gether in organizations professing desire for public rights 
and public morals, all the organizations that have the bet- 
terment of men and government and the city’s commer- 
cial interests at heart must unite to declare at the polls that 
this is not a city of anarchists and violators of womanly 
modesty. If such citizens do not rise up in their might 
and declare themselves it will be thought that there is no 
public sentiment here that repudiates the foul things 
done in the name of liberty and right. It must not come 


to pass that it shall appear that there are no just men in 


the city—no men who are in favor of order or peace or 
general liberty, as distinct from mob license. There are 
thousands of men who are grieved that such things have 
happened here. There are, perhaps, hundreds of thousands. 
If they are given an opportunity they will follow the right 
leaders and they will vote for men for office who will not 
cringe either to the capitalists or to the lawless mob. No 
duty is more imperative on the good citizen, now, than re- 
deeming, purifying the City of St. Louis. The country is 
What will the good people do? Will 


they tolerate the triumph of the men who have made the great 


watching St. Louis. 


disgrace possible by their corrupt politics and policies? 
If St. Louis does not spew out the whole push of politi- 
cians, if all the people of the city do not declare them- 
selves greater than the mob or the franchise-fiends or the 
politicians or all of them together the city will be regarded 
as dead to every sentiment and interest that are supposed 
to animate respectable Americans dwelling together in a 
community for the general good. We want a non-partisan 
movement for law and order, for clean government, for a 
beautiful city, fora great business city, for a city to be 
ruled by its own people and not by the greediest, most 
While our blood is up, 


while the smart of a vast shame is upon us, the reform 


violent, most venial of its people. 


must take ashape and scope commensurate with the disgrace 
that has been brought upon us. The great strike must be 
followed by a great recovery therefrom. The unloosing of 
moral restraint must be followed by a great moral pulling- 
together of the municipalorganism. The strike has shown 
the city in its worst phases. Let the strike’s evil blossom 
into good in showing the world our mental, moral, esthetic, 
political greatness. If St. Louis does nothing after the re- 
cent advertising it has received then American citizenship 
is dead in St.Louis, American liberty is betrayed, American 
intelligence has gone into paresis and American morality is 
in an advanced state of decomposition. St. Louis must 
assert the fact that municipal self-government is not mob 
government or syndicate government or boodle govern- 


ment. 
se 


Reform For the Fair 
WE need reform in St. Louis for the further reason 
that we are to invite the world to come here to a World’s 
Fair in 1903. 


of another outbreak of woman stripping? Do we want the 


Do we want the world to stay away for fear 


world tocome here to seea “‘critter’’ like Ziegenhein in the 
chief office of the city? Do we want the world to see a city 
ruled by a political society composed of policemen who 
can’t spell? Do we want the Transit Company to name the 
men for all the offices during the World’s Fair period? Do 
we want the world to see a city with such streets as we 
have now? Do we want to show distinguished visitors the 
city institutions that are always on the verge of collapse? 
D>» we want the world to come hereand listen to the House 
of Delegates in action, bawling filth and obscenity in 
alcoholic session? Do we want the Democratic gang in 
power, or the Republican gang either? If the politicians 
are to have the city in their grasp during the World’s Fair, 
we might as well not have the Fair. To the politicians 
the Fair would simply be a picnic of pluckings. The 
money to be appropriated for the Fair must be spent on the 
Fair, not in salaries for political heelers. The money 
that must be appropriated to put the city in shape for the 
Fair must go into public work, not into the Jefferson Club 
treasury or into the ‘‘leedle Cherman panks’’ where the 


Ziegenhein oligarchy plants its plunder. The Fair privileges 

















and concessions must not be captured by the crowd that 


can control the most political power. The Fair must not 
be made a private perquisite of the Street Railway Trust. 
The World’s Fair must be a beautiful thing in its motive and 
in its realization of that motive. If the politicians and the 
Transit Company are to combine to make the Fair a 
gigantic job and the votes of the mob are to be used by 
both the Railway Trust and the politicians, it were better the 
project should be dropped right now. The city of St. 
Louis must be part of the Fair. The city should be beauti- 
fed for the Fair. This ecaset be done if the task of 
doing it is to be entrusted to men who have only the 
assortment of ideas that is to be found in the Ziegenhein 
‘bund’? or the Jefferson Club. The city can be made 
presentable only through the efforts of gentlemen in office, 
men of taste, of ideals, of noble sentiments, of business 
sense, of honesty, of generally progressive, civilized in- 
Itis no more possible to prepare a beautiful and 
World’s 


through the efforts of parties dominated as are the Demo- 


stincts. 
impressive St. Louis for the Fair 
cratic and Republican parties to-day, than it would be for 
Digger Indians to build the Dewey Arch or the Georgia 
clay-eaters to construct the Parthenon. We can’t make a 
St. Louis that will impress the world from the inspiration 
that moves the saloon push, that politicalizes the police de- 
partment, that grovels to the gutter vote, that is represented 
by Ziegenheinism on the one side and Jefferson Clubism on 
the other. The sort of men that has run the city down at 
the heelis not the sort of people to upbuild it. We can 
not expect anything elevating in motive or in deed from the 
fellows who have let the mob wipe its feet on their necks, 
while they licked the boots of the Transit Company 
‘‘bosses.’’? Both parties in St. Louis have no ideals but 
graft. They don’t care for beautiful streets or buildings. 
They want to know how much the city can be bled for. 
The World’s Fair must be saved from each and both of 
their gangs. The best advertisement of the fact that the 
World’s Fair will be worth visiting will be the newspaper 
dispatches announcing that a reform movement in St. Louis 
has resulted in the election of men unidentified with either 
of the parties that dallied with the disorder during the 
great street-car strike. The political dalliance with dis- 
order has hurt the Worid’s Fair. The Fair cannot be held 
if the dalliers be not treated to a cataclysmal defeat, if all 
venal and foolish partisanism be not overwhelmed in a non- 
partisan victory. We must make the Fair a success and 
wipe out the memory of the recent lawlessness, and 
recover the city’s poise and peace and prosperity at one 


The Independent movement is the thing. 
st st 


blow. 


The Only Party 
THE only party we need now is the St. Louis party—a 
party for the best there is and there can be in the City of 
St. Louis, a party for a new St. Louis, with the best of the 
old St. Louis and nothing at all of the late political poltroon 
and mob-worshiping St. Louis. The man who prefers 
any other party to such a party will sin deliberately against 
the light. We must make St. Louis worthy of the best 
people in it and obliterate every vestige of the recent 

temporary triumph of the worst people in St. Louis. 
st st 

The Forward Movement 
ST. LOUIS must go forward. 
held it back. Bad government has reached its apogee in 


Bad government has 


St. Louis, and the lawlessness, growing out of bad politics 


and unwise labor leadership and the arrogance of privilege, 
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has aroused a sentiment which declares the declension of 
bad government must be sudden. The object-lesson has 
been severe enough. The forward principle is working. 
It has asserted itself in the World’s Fair movement. We 
see its spirit shining splendidly in the magnificent gener- 
osity of gentlemen who- have endowed the Washington 
Universi‘y, with intent to make that institution rank with 
the greatest universities of the world. The good citizen- 
ship of the town flashed forth gloriously in the readiness of 
men of mind, of social position, of high ideals to serve as 
Sheriff's deputies. The Law and Order element rose in 
the posse comitatus. The posse was largely a good govern- 
And its 


influence proved conclusively that the people represented 


ment club. It was refreshingly non-political. 
in the little army of deputies are the people who can ‘‘run 
this town.’’ 
buckshot. 


are as unalterably opposed to the lawless capitalist as to the 


They can run it by ballot as effectively as by 
And taking them all in all, they are people who 
lawless loafer. They realize that Transit Company bood- 
ling in the State Legislature and the Municipal Assembly, 
and Transit Company manipulation of both party organiza- 
tions, and Transit Company criminality in over-capitaliza- 
tion were factors in developing the lawlessness of those who 
resorted to violence against the Company. The men who 
men who, when all is said 
The 


men who truckled to the mob, the politicians of both par- 


shouldered riot guns are the 


and done, make the public opinion that prevails. 


ties, are heldin contempt, and not only by the better ele- 
ment so called, but by the men whose threats of hostile 
votes caused the politicians to cringe and fawn. No politi- 
cian identified with the affair can be elected to anything. 
They are all discredited and particularly by the honest 
Union Labor element which realizes that neglect of official 
duty encouraged the deeds that were instrumental in dis- 
crediting the strike. The opinion of all the people is that 
none of these politicians is to be trusted, and none of their 
tools either. The common sense of this community is 


against class rule, plutocratic or mobocratic 


ze 
How To Do It 
WHAT form protest shall take has not been deter- 
mined. The present writer has expressed himself as 
favoring an early convention of business, social and 
interests— 


ethical organizations representative of all 


including, too, the associations of intelligent women— 
to nominate a city ticket before the parties nominate. 
It is objected that this might result in the election of the 
worse party ticket, as neither party would accept the Inde- 
pendent nominations. But aset of nominations, by inde- 
pendents that would be truly independent, of men in 
whose character the people have confidence would be 
accepted by one party or the other, if we are to believe the 
talk of the best men in each party. It is also suggested 
that an organization be formed for the purpose of conduct- 
Men 


are ready to put up money for a movement that will tell the 


inga campaign against bad men on either ticket. 


parties to nominate bad men at their peril, a movement 
that will have for its purpose the presentation to the people 
of the facts and arguments against candidates whose 
records, principles, associations and political alliances are 
bad. 
securing the defeat of bad and the election of good men, 


In whatever way such a movement may go about 
the movement must have definite aims. It must be, at one 
and the same time, a law and order league, an association 


for municipal improvement, an organization for the mertt 
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system of appointment to office. The organization for the 


redemption of St. Louis must have a platform that is 
plain-spoken against allthe evils, and it must not be a 
capitalist movement. Its main purpose must be to secure 
the election of men whose characters would be platform 
enough, men who will do their duty to all the people at all 
times and give us an honest business government. The 
organization must make it plain that its only reason for 
existence isa desire to have the city governed for the 
benefit of every citizen and not for the interests of Repub- 
lican or Democratic ‘‘pushes’’ united to get their hands 


into the public funds. 
se st 
Some Details 


ST. LOUIS will have to spend money to put itself in 
shape for the World’s Fair. The money will have to be 
raised by a bond issue. How much money may be needed 
is not known. Two years ago, Mayor Ziegenhein wanted to 
raise $20,000,000 
but, although the idea was good, the people voted down the 
they did not feel that it 
would be good to entrust so much money to the hands 
More than $29,090,000 will 
be needed to put the city into shape to receive the world in 
1903. 


debtedness, if it is to be in readiness for the Fair. An 


in this way, for public improvements, 
Charter Amendments because 
of the Ziegenhein gang. 
The City must obtain the right to increase its in- 
address delivered recently by Mr. Adiel Sherwood, before 
the Business Men’s League, and before the Furniture 


‘The State of the Law 


Respecting Street Improvements in St. Louis and some 


Board of Trade, on Present 
Suggestions by way of Remedy’’ touches upon the matter so 
illuminatively that it should be widely circulated throughout 
the city. After reciting the Circumlocution Office processes 
of street improvement, Mr. Sherwood shows that the City 
is required by the Charter to pay out of the general 
revenue ‘‘for grading new streets and alleys, the making of 
crosswalks, and the repairs of all streets and highways and 
the cleaning of the same and alleys, and theoretically pays 
that portion of the cost of any improvement which is in 
excess of 25 per cent of the assessed valuation of the pro- 
perty abutting any improved street, calculating a depth of 
125 feet.”’ 


the excess above the twenty-five per cent limitation. 


The City has no money in its Treasury to pay 
It is 
agreed that a business-like administration of municipal 
affairs ought to provide sufficient revenue for general 
expenses, not counting street construction; but it is very 
doubtful if any fund for street improvements can be raised 
without a large increase in our tax levy, and that can only 
be done by a Constitutional amendment. Section 12, Article 
X, of the Constitution of Missouri prohibits any indebted- 
ness of any city, town or county in excess of five per cent. 
of the assessed value of all the taxable property located 
therein, as shown by the assessment next before the last 
assessment, that is, counting from the time when it is 
desired to incur a particular The last 
assessment of the City of St. Louis was about $375,000,000 
and our present indebtedness is about $20,000,000. Twenty 


indebtedness. 


millions is not a large indebtedness for a city like St. 


Louis, but it is a very large indebtedness when we 
remember that, under our State Constitution, no matter how 
great our needs may be, we can never borrow a dollar until 
the present indebtedness is in large part paid off. Mr. 
Sherwood says the Constitution, so far as St. Louis is con- 
cerned, is a ‘‘straight jacket.’’ A great city like St. Louis 
‘should have the power, by a vote of its own people, to 


determine for itself, within reasonable limits, what indebt- 
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edness may be incurred, how it shall be paid and how the 
payments thereof shall be secured, without having to go to 
Jefferson City and ask for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and depend upona majority vote of the people of 
the entire State to determine questions which, in their last 
analysis,must be determined here at home; in other words, 
bonds, if issued by this City, must be paid here.’’ St. 
It is impossible to amend 
Mr. Sher- 


Louis should have Home Rule! 
the Constitution in time for the World’s Fair. 
wood points out that the 25 per cent limitation operates to 
prevent public improvement, except where property owners 
are very progressive. It makes for protest against every 
improvement proposed. It operates to enforce improve- 
ment with the cheapest material, which is the most 
There are too few people in St. 


We need 


expensive in the long run. 
Louis who want to pay for public improvement. 
a public opinion that will not only favor street improvement 
but will recognize that the property has to pay forit. But 
abutting property should not pay the greater part of the 
expense. All the people use the streets. A greater pro- 
portion of the cost should come out of general taxes. Mr. 
Sherwood suggests a movement by those devoted to the 
city’s higher interests to have the Constitution changed to 
permit the city to raise sufficient revenue to conduct its 
affairs. This would have to be accompanied bya move- 
ment to amend the City Charter so as to increase the 
twenty-five per cent. limitation, fixed in Section 18 of 
Article VI of the City Charter, to fifty per cent. so as to 
authorize the making of an improvement which will cost 
fifty per cent. of the assessed valuation of the property. 
This will enable the City to improve the outlying districts 
which have never had any improvement of any kind. 
The Charter could be amended at the forthcoming Novem- 
ber election. The next Legislature meets in January, 
1901; it can provide for holdin g a Constitutional Conven- 
tion by passing a law with an emergency clause submit- 
ting the question to a vote of the people to determine 
whether a Constitutional Convention shall be held for the 
purpose of revising and amending the Constitution of the 
State, and a date for an election can in that law be named, 
and an election can be held in a very short time after- 
wards. If suchelection be carried by a majority vote, the 
Governor must then order an election for delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention. Those delegates assemble, 
revise and amend the Constitution, submit the same to the 
people in not less than sixty days, nor more than six 
months from the date of the vote to hold the Convention. 
A majority vote is sufficient to adopt. If the vote be 
favorable the revision and amendment take effect in thirty 
days. Carrying out the law in this way a Constitutional 
Convention could be held in the year 1901, a Constitution 
adopted, and the City of St. Louis, authorized, under the 
provisions of such amended Constitution, to take the 
necessary steps to prepare for the World’s Fair. With the 
Charter of the city amended at the November election the 
work of improvement could go ahead in spite of civic 
obscurantists and obstructionists. A business movement 
in favor of Mr. Sherwood’s programme could sweep the 
city. Provided that the greater expense of street improve- 
ment be shifted off the owners of abutting property and put 
where a large part of it, larger than now assessed, 
properly belongs—on the whole tax-paying public. 
It could insist upon amendments to Constitution and 


Charter that would carry through the whole scheme of im- 


provement at the time that the law is changed to permit the 


@he Mlirror. 


city to issue bonds for the World’s Fair. The city should bond 
itself for millions to improve the city at the same time that 
it bonds itself for $5,000,000 for the Fair. The business 


and professional men and liberal property owners should 


see to it that all the money shall be spent in accordance 
with business methods. All the interests must unite to 
make a good World’s Fair showing. That showing cannot 
be made unless good men are elected to office. Good men 
must be elected to office, pledged to the city’s interests, not 
to partisan schemes. Mr. Sherwood does not favor an 
Independent city ticket, but he does favor uniting the best 
men of all parties in a movement to prevent the election of 
weak or corrupt men to handle the vast sums which must 
be expended. If a movement for a greater, better, more 
beautiful St. Louis be what it can be made by the best 
men in the community, the ‘‘masses’’ will follow the 
organization, and no man can be elected who is not deserv- 
ing of support for his own character. The Independent 
movement must place the conditions precedent to a greater, 
better, more beautiful St. Louis before the people, and, if 
properly presented, the people will vote to bring about 
those conditions. If this were not true then one might 
well deny that goodness and decency and honor and probity 
are not held in esteem by the people at large, and doubt 
that ‘‘God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the world.’’ 


et 
Out of Evil, Good 


SO it may be that the bad government, which has been 
so conspicuously illustrated in this city of late, will be for 
vast eventual good. Good government is worth even all 
that our past bad government hascost us in money, in dis- 
comfort, in loss of civic prestige. It is a consolation to think 
that the disgrace of thecity has aroused many of us toa 
realization that we love St. Louis. It is good that civic 
disgrace should have resurrected civic pride. It is part of 
that reason which serenely orders all things that ‘‘the road 
to perfection should be through a series of disgusts.’ We 
shall not have perfect government so long as man is 
imperfect, but we can have government as good as our best 
men. We have had our series of disgusts, culminating in 
bloody horror. The popular sense of right has been 
stung tolife by long flourishing wrong. Out of evil, as 
of old, good has come. St. Louis has been brought to the 
attention of the world by shameful things. Therefore, the 
world will know when we have declared our repudiation of 
those shameful things. This city needed some great shock 
to awaken it. The awakening hascome. St. Louis firds 
a new birth through grievous travail, as is ordained. The 
St. Louisan is asking himself what he can do to remove 
the stain from the city. The answeris clear and plain. 
He can doeverything. He can determine that his best 
interests, moral and material, are to be advanced only by 
the projection of his best self into the work of destroying 
the causes of the city's degradation. The St. Louisan can 
look at his city as he looks at his home or his office or his 
business. How would he have those managed? Cleanly, 
honorably, on business principles. St. Louis is his home. 
Why should he live in a dirty, unkempt city any more than 
in a dirty, unkempt house? St. Louis’ business is the 
He is a stockholder in the enterprise, 
Why should he 


citizen’s business. 
looking for returns in comfort, security. 
put in charge of his interests in the enterprise men who 
are incompetent, cowardly, corruptible? If the plain, 
common-sense Americanism of these propositions does not 


appeal to him on this day—the Fourth of July—he deserves 





to be betrayed and bulldozed by bad officials, to be crippled 
in business and in limb by the elements of disorder his 
negligence of duty has fostered, to be shamed by the 
thought that there is much of himself in the pusillanimous 
and putrid politicians who have brought the city into 
notoriety as a place in which the experiment of self-goy- 
William Marion Reedy. 
eee 
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ernment is a failure. 


Mr. Bryan Again 

R. BRYAN is stronger before the country than he 

M ever was before. The fact that the Senate is 
anti-silver counts for much in that it unfangs 

Mr. Bryan onthe money question, no matter what the 
platform says. The Eastern gold Democrats, who are 
eating crow, are, however, mostly the politicians anxious to 
get in line for 1904. Mr. Bryan has grown in intellectual 
stature in four years. He has made no mistakes. His personal 
purity and integrity and devotion heve been conclusively 
demonstrated. On this Fourth of July, we may all feel and 
say that he is a worthy American of whom we are proud. 
His sentiments, as regards issues raised since his nomina 
tion in 1896, do him honor, because they are sentiments ot 
love for his country. His patriotism is as sincere in its 
desire to hold back as that of Mr. Roosevelt in his desire to 
push out into new national activities. There can be no 
question that the man is sound at heart. There is no fear 
of him save the one that, in the event of his election, he 
might be surrounded by featherheads. His power over his 
party is based upon the popular affection for him 
as one who sympathizes with the many. Mr. 
Bryan is not the bogeyman of four years ago. He has 
shown that he has the power to organize opposition out of 
a party chaos. He has the knack of evoking enthusiasm. 
He is not a trimmer, nor a dodger. Mr. Bryan, regardless 
of his running mate, will make a fine race for 
the Presidency. The novelty of him is not worn 
off. He is at a disadvantage—that he fights the 
established fact of expansion. The country may be ready 
to agree with him, but the country has never yet hauled 
down the flag where it once went up. If the election 
were to be held in a fortnight he might win easily. In any 
event it will require evecy resource the Republicans can 
command todefeat him. Elected or defeated he isa 
noble, eloquent, leader devoted to purposes that have their 
inspiration ina sincere desire to work for the good of 
mankind. Right or wrong he is a man, every inch of him, 
and has won and held his place before the world by force 
of a character that embodies the principles which the race 
has learned to prize. There is nothing ‘‘accidental’’ about 
his virtues. The man Bryan is worthy of the love the multi- 
tudes bear him. And whether we vote for him or not, we 
may rest assured that his election would not,as was said four 
years ago, result in ‘‘the abomination of desolation,’’ but 
God will still reign and the Government at Washington will 

still live. 
st St 
A Champion of the Ladies 

THE ladies will please remember Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland as one of their champions. They will honor 
him the more because his championship is rot based on 
sentiment, but on the facts of co-ordinated and well 
digested scientific observation. We have been told time and 
again, by those who oppose ‘“‘the enlargement of woman’s 
sphere,’’ that women’s brains are smaller than men’s, and, 
therefore, that women defy nature when they attempt to 
prove that they are as well fitted as men to wrestle with the 
great practical problems of life. Mr. Sutherland applies 
himself to the consideration of this theory, in a recent issue 
of the Nineteenth Century. He says that investigation has 
proved that the average man has from ten to twelve per 
cent. more brain weight than the average woman, but, in 
proportion tothe weight of ner body, woman has six per 
cent. more brain than man has. Woman’s average runs 




















about fifty ounces of brain for every pound of weight in 
her body, while man, in proportion to his body, has only 
But, on the whole, says Mr. Suther- 


forty-seven ounces. 
land, ‘‘however or 

always seen that when men and women are of equal height 
and weight the men have something like ten per cent. more 
The average brain of a man of genius 


wherever we make the inquiry,”’ it is 


brain than women. 
in only 93 per cent. more than that of the ordinary indi- 
vidual. The average woman is to the average man as the 
average man is to a man of genius, if the weight of brains 
were to settle it. The editor of the MIRROR remembers 
that the brain of greatest bulk that a great many physicians 
had ever seen or read or heard of, was that of an ignorant 
and supposedly insane murderer named Redemeyer, who 
was hanged in St. Louis for his causeless crime. It is 
pretty clear to the thinking man that, in ordinary life, if a 
woman has less brains thana man, she generally puts it to 
better use, on the average. A good deal of the credit we 
give to most men’s brains should undoubtedly be given to 
and any man who has 


the former would 


the brains of their wives 
a brain and a wife will say that 
not have been much use to him but for the latter. 
that women help men’s brains by virtue of womanly in- 
tuition is to beg the question. Intuition is, at the last, only 
lightning ratiocination from Mr. 
Sutherland says that man must not be too proud of his 
alleged greater ponderosity of brain, for although it be 
proved that the average woman, because she has ten per 
cent. less brain weight, has therefore ten per cent less in- 
tellectual capacity than the average man, it must be re- 
membered that, even then, ninety. per cent. of the women 
are the equals of ninety per cent of the men. Which seems 
to imply that the average man has to recognize about forty 
per cent of the women as his superiors in intellect. The 
man who is in anyway identified with literary pursuits or 
alive to ethical and esthetical interests, in this country, 
knows that the women are the intellectual superiors of men. 
The women do the greater part of the better reading of this 
country. Women are the literary man’s audience, the sus- 
tainers of the reformers, the students of the higher learn- 
ing. Women are superior to men, even though the greatest 
women are not the equals of the greatest men. Women 
may not be so strong, in so many fields of thought and effort, 
as men, but those women who are distinguished as intelli- 
gent are much mo.e widely intelligent than the average 
man. When woman shall have had man’s opportunity to 
develop herself it may be that we shall find that the next 
Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, Goethe or Dante will be of the 
tenderer sex, and that we shall have feminine Keplers, 
Newtons, Darwins, Faradays and Edisons. Certain it is 
that we shall not have such men again without the con- 


To say 


sense-impressions. 


currence of the ladies. 


The World’s Fair 

ALREADY the work of calling attention to the St. 
Louis World’s Fair of 1903 has begun, but it has been in- 
augurated in the way of systematic advertising by an insti- 
tution not particularly identified with St. Louis. The 
New York Central Railroad has taken up the matter and is 
now announcing its preparations to take care of the in- 
creased travel between now and the opening of the Fair. 
Mr. George H. Daniels, who had his start in life on the 
Wabash, in Missouri, and is now the General Passenger 
Agent of the N. Y. Central, dividing the honors of popu- 
larity with Chauncey Mitchell Depew, informs the public 
that the road has put on three daily trains to St. Louis and 
‘‘will put on others as the traffic demands.’’ This an- 
nouncement is running in the great New York papers and 
it indicates that at least one outsider thinks that St. Louis 
is going to put up a show that will attract the people of the 
Mr. Daniels declares his intention of doing every- 
thing _ possible aid attracting as large an 
attendance as_ possible the time of the great 
This action by this man is significant in more 
waysthan one. It is significant that this systematic boom- 
ing of the Fair by private enterprise should begin away 
from St. Louis, before even the local World’s Fair organi- 
zation has established a press bureau or begun to put out 


world. 
to in 
at 


event, 
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any advertising matter. It is significant because Mr. Dan- 
iels sets the pace in railroad advertising in the Eastern 
States and it is likely his course will be followed by other 
roads than the New York Central. It shows that one of 
the most expert men in the country, in the matter of an- 
ticipating great events and preparing for them, has seen the 
importance of the World’s Fair and arranged to help the 
enterprise along, not without hope of profit to his own insti- 
tution. The work Mr. Daniels is doing is costing his road some 
money, but St. Louisans will earnestly hope that he will 
make it all back “and much more, long before the Fair is 
thrown open. His example should not be lost on the peo- 
ple of St. Louis. 
vertise the Fair. 


They have not done much as yet to ad- 
When the Columbian Exposition move- 
ment was at the stage in which the Louisiana Purchase 
Fair is now, the merchants and newspapers of that city 
had_ the the 
There is not a spark of enthusiasm in local newspaper 


whole country aroused on subject. 


comment upon the Fair and there is no enthusiasm among 
the people on that account. 
St. Louis to begin to show their interest in the Fair and 


It is time for the people of 


for the projectors to start the campaign of advertising all 
over the world. They might with profit consult Mr. George 
H. Daniels on the subject of the value of keeping their 
scheme before the world. 


es 


Prof. Schurman’s Word 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, of Cornell University, 
has distinguished himself by flashing upon the general 
public a word that will surely find great favor among the 
wiiters and speakers of the day. In his address to the 
graduating class at Cornell he told the gentlemen and ladies 
that ‘‘the cultivation of letters and science is a far more 
worthy felicific and fruitful end than the accumulation of 
riches.’’ The idea is not new, but the eminent educator 
has given it added effectiveness by imbedding inthe phrase 
expressing it, a word that is calculated to make the reading 
‘‘man in the street’’ pause. ‘‘Felicific’’ is decidedly good. 
It means ‘‘providing happiness.’’ But it requires no clair- 
voyance to foresee that the word is going to produce much 
unhappiness, that it will be very ‘‘infelicific.’’ Imagine a 
man’s tongue wrestling with such a word in an after din- 
Whistling 
after eating green persimmons will be nothing like as diffi- 


ner talk when the wine has been flowing free. 


cult as trying to say ‘‘felicific’’ at 2 a. m. When conjoined, 
as in the sentence quoted, ‘‘felicific and fruitful’’ will be a 
phrase to mix up the orator who has dined too well until his 
attempts to master it produce such sounds as have not been 
heard since the sheeted dead did shriek and jabber in the 
Roman streets. President Schurman wili yet regret that 
he has excavated the word from the dictionary. It will 
pursue him, as ‘‘innocuous desuetude’’ has pursued one G. 
Cleveland or ‘‘sapient sons of sainted sires’’ has pursued 
the thingumbob that is now Governor of Missouri. But 
the trouble the word is likely to cause President Schurman 
will be felicific for the unregenerate mob. Wait until we 
find the police court ‘‘regular’’ repudiating the judge’s 
intimation that he was drunk, with the correction, ‘‘no sir 
I was simply feeling felicific.’’ Watch for the later proc- 
lamations to our colonies telling the nations of our pacific 
and felicific intentions! Then we shall hear President 
Jacob Gould Schurman calling for the mountains to fall on 
him and for the earth to open and swallow him and the sea 
to encompass and overwhelm him. He shall flee from 
felicific and he shall not find felicity anywhere. The word 
is a good word—no disputing that. It looks well in a col- 
lege address or in a philosophical treatise such as President 
Schurman occasionally writes to dichotomiz: the Cosmos 
or to unify and harmonize Darwinism and dogma. But it 
is no word to be turned lcose among the common people, just 
in the heat of a campaign, too. We shall hear of Mr. 
Bryan’s silver specific felicific, of Mr. McKinley’s protec- 
tion felicific and other felicifics without number. Decidedly, 
President Schurman has done a deed of danger in spring- 
ing the word upon us. But we may leave him to his own 
conscience, nor speak in bitterness of him for a thing 
which bears its own punishment. Uncle Fuller. 





FINIS. 


RIT on au ined palace in Kashmir: 


‘“ The end is nothing, and the end is near." 


Where are the voices kings were glad to hear? 
Where now the feast, the song, the bayalere? 
The end is nothing, and the énd is near. 


And yonder lovely rose; alas! my dear! 
See the November garden, rank and drear; 
The end is nothing, and the end is near. 


See! how the rain-drop mingles with the mere. 
Mark! how the age devours cach passing year. 
The end is nothing, and the end is near. 
Forms rise and grow and wane and disappear, 
The life allotted thee is now and here; 

The end is nothing, and the end is near. 


The death-shroud waits thee, and the dark-palled bier, 
Alas! sweet eyes and bosom tender, dear; 

The tolling bell, the dropping earth I hear; 

The end is nothing, and the end is near. 

Then vex thyself no more with thought austere; 

Take what thou canst while thou abidest here. 

Seek finer pleasures each returning year; 

The end is nothing, and the end is near. 


Bind not thyself too much to earthly gear, 
But eat the bread of life and take good cheer, 
And drink the wine of life and have no fear; 
The end is vision, and the end is near. 


Joy is the Lord, and Love His charioteer; 

Be tranquil and rejoicing; oh, my dear! 

Shun the will seas, far from the breakers steer; 
The end is vision, and the end is near. 

Ah! banish hope and doubt, regret and fear, 
Check the gay laugh, but dry the idle tear. 
Search! Is the light within thee burning clear? 
The end is vision, and the end is near. 


List to the wisdom learned of saint and seer ! 
The living Lord is joy, and peace His sphere; 
Rebel no more! throw down thy shield and spzar, 
Surrender all thyself; true life is here; 

The end is vision, and the end is near. 


Forget not this, forget not that, my dear! 
Tis all and nothing, and the end ts near. 
—Fall Mall Budget. 
ee Ue Ue 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 





MRS. HUMPHREY WARD’S POLEMIC NOVEL, 





HE author of ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ once again wrestles 
TT with religious problems in her latest novel ‘‘Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale.’’ (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) Again she reveals herself as a deeply-read woman 
and a psycholgizer of no petty scope, while her develop- 
ment of character has grown in strength and her literary 
workmanship is shown improved in the way of a tense 
vigor which grips the reader. The ‘‘idle’’ reader will find 
Mrs. Ward’s latest novel hard reading, but the thinkirg 
person will follow the elaboration of the story with keen 
delight. 

There seems much of the personal note in the story, to 
one who remembers the religious oscillations of her father, 
that Arnold who, converted to Catholicity, recanted, and 
then recanted his recantation. The story is a study of the 
Catholic influence upcn a man and a girl,—chiefly on the 
The Catholicism which Miss Ward depicts is a sort 
It has an intensity, a 


girl. 
not much known in this country. 
ceaselessness of intensity, that could only flourish in one 
possessed by the tradition of persecution from the time of 
Elizabeth. The Catholicism of Helbeck is that of one who 
is almost a recluse, who, though a layman, belongs to 
minor orders of a monachal brotherhood, who has a chapel 
in his home, who lives, moves and breathes and thinks as a 
Catholic before all else. The ascetic side of the man is 
revealed graphically, and he appears before us a person of 
dark but dignified power. 
devoted to Catholic works, looking on the world from what 


Helbeck is almost a fanatic, 


the separated brethren must regard usa medieval view- 
point, steeped in Church lore, in the subtleties of Jesuit 
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training, in a practical mysticism, if such it may be called, 
which, in some vague way, reaches out from the pages of 
this book and seizes upon the mind with animpression of an 
awful power. Mrs. Ward is facile in the presentation of the 
Catholic argument, and while, at times, she does not put it 
quite fairly, but seems to make out that a strongly em- 
phasized gloom of thought is the normal note of the faith, 
there is no disputing the fact that her book gives usa 
potent presentation of one phase of the cult of Rome. It 
must be said, however, that Catholicism is no such gloomy 
creed as Mrs. Ward makes out. The monastic spirit is not 
one of darkness, but, if we are to believe its most eminent 
expositors, one of joy. In Helbeck the sombreness and 
even harshness is accounted for by the fact that he has 
been persecuted by Bceotian neighbors for his faith. He 


is a strong man in everyway, not unloveable, but obsessed 
by an exclusivism that is hardly of the essence of a creed 


claiming to be catholic. 

The story comes in where his sister’s step daughter, 
Laura Fountain, is brought into relation with him. She is, 
so to speak, a pagan; the daughter of a Cambridge pro- 
fessor. Her father believed nothing. His widow was a 
Catholic, but of a slim, anzmic sort of character. Catholic 
formality at Bannisdale, the asceticism of the life, the 
sense of the influence of the church in absorbing the will 
of a strong man, the devotional routine, the inefficiency of 
intellect in some grod Sisters, the futilities of a flabby 
priest, the sinister dexterity of a Jesuit Father, Leavham, 
the general impression of the existence of some sort of 
incubus upon the place, of a furtiveness of occult power in 
the atmosphere, at first appal and then, in a way, disgust 
the pretty, willful, coquettish, intelligent Laura. She 
mocks and scoffs at the creed and the customs she cannot 
understand. But the power of the Catholic legend im- 
presses her, and it impresses her the more because it is 
exerted upon sucha strong, clean man as Alan Helbeck. 
The ascetic compels her interest. His mastery of himself 
is beautiful. His consistency of faith and works attracts her, 
and her sympathy is aroused by the hatred directed against 
him by his ignorant, fanatical neighbors. She sees the 
man as, possibly, greater than his belief. And in the con- 
trasting of the girl’s naturalistic character with that of the 
man who has submitted his whole self to the dogmas of the 
church and the tremendous demands of its rarefied theology 
on heart and soul and mind and will, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward has done work that is worthy to rank with that of 
W. H. Mallock. Indeed, although Mrs. Ward, like Mal- 
lock, appears to argue against the Mother Church, one 
half-suspects that she is more than half converted. She is 
very nearly in the way that led Newman to Rome. She is 
a Catholic, but much ‘‘twisted,’’ about as is Mallock or was 
Mivart. To be quite honest, one cannot refrain from 
saying that the general effect of her book is as if she had 
been afraid to let the Catholic idea win inthe struggle. 
She kills her heroine rather than let her go over to Rome. 

Helbeck and Laura love each other. But Laura resents 
the fact that she never can come first in his heart. His love 
for her is very tender, but his devotion to the Church is 
over and above everything. She leaves him; she returns. By 
the coffin of her stepmother there come up thoughts of 
Laura's father. She seemed to hear her father’s voice 
telling her she could not become a Catholic. And all her 
own life, her life as it was shaped by her father’s influence, 
protested. And the protest prevailed over her love for 
Helbeck. She could not live a lie upon his heart,in his arms. 
The priests, she felt, wanted her inmost will, all that was 
herself. She could not give it. She fared forth and— 
they found her later, drowned. 

The power of the Church was great; it almost encom- 
passed the subjection of the girl, by its appeal to the mys- 
tic in her, but she died in vindication of ‘‘the free human 
spirit,’’? which one of the characters of the book, Dr. Fried- 
land, saw always rising behind the Church in its movement 
through history. 

The novel is, of course, more than the mere struggle 
of Laura to escape ‘‘the net of the fowler,’’ else it would be 
There are some exquisite bits of description 


little read. 
of scenery, 2nd startlingly vivid studies of the uncouth 


Whe Mirror. 


folk of the Free Methodist persuasion, cousins of Laura, 
who hated Helbeck. The studies of the sordid life of the 
Masons, the insanity of bigotry in Elizabeth, the head of 
the Mason family, the depiction of the curious admixture 
of the fine and the coarse in Hubert Mason, who at one 
time imagined he loved Laura and tried to dominate her, 
the incident of the workman swallowed up in a great fac- 
tory furnace, Laura’s walk on the sands at night—these are 
things that will appeal to the regular novel-reader. Finer 
grained folk will relish the disquisitions on doctrine, the 
glimpses, here and there, through Mrs. Ward’s spectacles, 
into Alban Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the Saints.’? They will be 
moved by Helbeck's great love and the beautiful spirituality 
of his affection for Laura—passages handled with a deli- 
cacy which marks Mrs. Ward as a great authoress beyond 
all question. The volatility and yet the seriousness of 
Laura are depicted with unfailing finesse. The fatuity of 
Father Bowles, the strange ophidian chill of Futher Leadham, 
the despicability of Edward Williams, the Jesuit renegade, 
who had been He/beck's protege, Dr. Friedland’s spacious, 
noble sermonizing upon the defects of Catholicity, all the 
passages at arms in theological dialectic,will greatly interest 
the reader who reads for human nature, for thought, for 
history, for artistic delight, rather than for the story. Con- 
sidered as a work of art ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale’’ is Mrs. 
Ward’s best work. 

As atract—for it may be so considered—it is hardly 
It is not logical. The girl’s imagination was 
Her heart went out to the man who 
loved the Church. Mrs. Ward seems to think that the girl 
would have been saved from her fate, if her 
against Catholicity had been fortified by training. 
was ‘‘a child of Knowledge, a child of Freedom, a child of 
Revolution, without an ounce of training to fit her for the 
part,’’ says Dr. Friedland, who explains for Mrs. Ward. 
Laura was a doubter, but could rot ‘‘doubt wholesomely, 
cheerfully, fruitfully.”’ She thought with her heart, but 
‘‘could not stand on her feet as a mancould. Her father 
took her out of her generation, and gave her nothing in 
He never read with her, shared his mind with 


successful. 
won to the Church. 


instinct 
Laura 


return. 
her, but all the time he made a partisan out of her, ex- 
pected her to echo all his hates and prejudices.’’ Then she 
falls in love with a man,a Catholic. ‘‘Catholicism at its 
best—worse luck! Nomean or puerile type, with all its 
fetichisms and unreasons on its head—no!—a type sprung 
from the best English blood, disciplined by heroic memo- 
ries, by the persecutions and hardships of the Penal Laws. 
What happens? Why, of course,the girl’s imagination goes 
over. Her father in her—her temperament—stand in the way 
of anything more. But where is she to look for self-respect, 
for peace of mind? She feels herselt an infidel—a moral 
She trembles before the claims of this great visi- 
Her reason refuses them—but why? She 
cannot tell. For Heaven’s sake, why do we leave our 
children’s minds empty like this? 
good friend, Educate! And if you doubt, still more— 
Educate! Educate!’’ If she had been learned she might 
have been happy. ‘‘She might have made her Catholic 
respect her. She might have accepted his terms with a 
free and equal mind. There would have been none, 
anyway, of this moral doubt, this bogeyfication of things 
she did not understand.’’ 

The explanation doesn’t explain the tragedy to one’s 
satisfaction. Education might have made Laura a Catholic. 
Catholics will so contend. Education is not an insuperable 
obstacle to the power of the appeal of such Catholicity as 
Helbeck represents, when a man like Helbeck captures a 
woman’s heart. It seems to the present writer that the in- 
fluence which ‘‘saved’’ Laura from Catholicism is not nat- 
urally strong in a woman and that the influence of her 
father’s prejudices has been unduly exaggerated to 
make a way for the authoress to avoid offending the non- 
Catholic reading public. The motive for Laura’s rejection 
of the Church and her lover is not adequate. But Mrs. 
Ward has told her story in her own way. She has given 
us, evidently, not a little transcript from actual life in 
treating a problem that must have been very insistent in 
the Arnold household, what time the head thereof was 


outcast. 
ble system. 


If you believe, my 





hesitating between creeds, and she has touched experience 
with undoubted genius. The book is honest, according to 
the writer’s lights. How much there is in it of absolute 
truth, as concerns the dissidence between Catholicity and 
the modern spirit, we may leave to the theologians to deter- 
mine, while we rejoice in the strength and beauty of the 
characters around which the problem has been worked to a 
sad conclusion, which, in the last sentences of the volume, 
is voiced on an almost pagan note of Fate, which sees in 
the tragedy only ‘‘a blind witness to august things.’ 


W. M. R. 
et SF 


HEINE’S YOUTH. 


HIS PART IN THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND—COUSIN AMELIE, 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN, 


(For the MIRROR.) 

H EINE’S childish years and boyhood were as happy 
as those of a poet should be. OF this enchanted 
period he has left us a characteristic and delight- 

ful record. Indeed, he has told the story so well that no 

one may presume to tell it after him without borrowing the 
poet’s own words. For the old German Fatherland, how- 
ever its political systems might provoke his scathing irony, 
for his native city of Dusseldorf, he kept, during his long 
exile in after years, the tenderest affection. His mind was 
at home on the Seine; his heart on the Rhine. There, as 
he wittily said, were seven towns to dispute with one another 
the honor of being his birthplace,—Schilda, Krahwinkel, 

Polkwitz, Bockum, Dulken, Gottingen and Schoppensledt. 

There his poet soul first awoke to life and love and beauty. 

There he lisped that musical German speech which his 

genius was to fuse into lyric forms that will keep his 

memory alive in German hearts sb long as the Rhine shall 
run its course toward the sea. 

Heine’s father, Samson Heine, was an amiable, hand- 
some man, and the poet always preserved a loving 
recollection of him; but, like most great men, he was his 
mother’s son. What lover of the poet needs to be told 
much of the ‘‘old woman who lived by the Dammthor,’’ or 
of the mutual love extending over so many years, unchilled, 
unchanged; or of the tender deception which the stricken 
poet practiced from his mattress-grave, keeping her in 
ignorance of his awful fate. Tome it is the finest chapter 
in Heine’s life, the one to which he turned for rest 
when wearied with his constant feuds, brilliantly as he 
fought them; or, it may be, when crushed with that sense 
of impotence which comes upon us in the presence of great 
achievement. 

Heine’s mother had been Miss Betty Von Geldern. She 
might have made a better marriage in a worldly way, but it 
would hardly have resulted in so good a poet. She deserved 
well of her gifted son and he of her. She brought him 
into the world; he has immortalized her. Mother Heine 
jived a hundred years before the New Woman, and yet she 
made few mistakes. One of these was, however, rather 
serious—that Heinrich could, would or should be anything 
Having been well educated herself—she read 
Mother Heine 
followed with eager interest the growth of her son’s mind. 
‘‘She played the chief part in my development,’ he tells 


Save a poet, 
Latin, I fear, better than the New Woman, 


us; ‘‘she made the programme of all my studies and, even 
before my birth, began her plans for my education.” 
There were other children to divide her care, but her 
darling was the eldest born, the glory of whose genius she 
lived to see and whom at last she followed to the grave. 
ot 

Literature, regarded as a profession, was held in small 
favor by the Heine family, and especially by Uncle 
Salomon Heine, the great bankerof Hamburg, of whom 
we hear so much in the life-story of the poet. Uncle Salo- 
mon indeed—although he assisted Heinrich from time to 
time and never wholly abandoned him, except in making 
his will—esteemed the first lyrist of Germany as little bet- 
ter than the fool of the family. There was another uncle 
on the mother’s side, Simon Von Geldern, who seems to 
have had a literary turn,and who gave the young poet much 




















Having little money to back his 
Uncle Simon was distinctly inferior as a moral 
force to Uncle Salomon, and, therefore, he, forthe most 
part, kept his heretical views to himself. But the Muse of 
Literary History has done tardy justice to the poor relation, 
and Uncle Simon Von Geldern will always have his place 


secret encouragement. 


opinions, 


in the chronicle, 

However, I am inclined to think more kindly of Salo- 
mon Heine than are some of the poet’s biographers. It is 
scarcely a just cause of reproach that Uncle Salomon, the 
Jew prince of Hamburg (as he was called) should have 
rated commercial values so well and literary values so ill. He 
bad known the ghetto, with its privations, its galling 
humiliations, its bitter sense of inferiority. Rising at 
length, by his own exertions, to opulence, it was hardly to 
be expected that he could view with tolerance the adoption 
of so unlucrative a pursuit as versemaking by a member 

of his family. Yet, as I have said, though he looked 
askance at his scribbling, ne’er-do-well nephew, he never 
absolutely gave him the cold shoulder. The provocation 
was often strong enough, I promise you. Once Heinrich 
went over to London, on a sight-seeing tour, Uncle Salo- 
mon furnishing the needful. The trip was otherwise mem- 
orable as confirming Heine in his life-long antipathy to the 
English, whom he describes as the ‘‘most repulsive race 
that God in his anger ever created.’’ Besides an allow- 
ance for traveling expenses, Uncle Salomon entrusted the 
poet with a draft for £400, which Heinrich was on no 
account to cash, but merely to preserve and, if need were, 
exhibit, as establishing the credit of the family. Heinrich 
never could be got to look at money in that way. His rule 
through life was to spend his money and every other good 
thing as soon as he came into possession of it—often, 
indeed, by anticipation; so you may be sure it didn’t take 
him long to realize on the valuable bit of paper. Uncle 
Salomon was furious, and I fancy many a Christian uncle 
would not have spared his wrath ina like extremity. To 
his angry and just reproaches the ‘‘fool of the family’’ 
coolly answered: ‘‘My dear uncle, did you really expect 
to have to pay nothing for the honor of bearing my name?’’ 
as 

Heine very early felt the French influence which be- 
came so controlling an element in his political philosophy 
and which gave so decided a bent to his literary genius. 
History put on her seven-league boots while little Heinrich 
played by the Dussel, or in the green alleys of the Schloss- 
garten. Just a month before the poet was born, in the 
memorable year 1799,his great hero, Napoleon,had achieved 
his famous coup d’etat of the 18th Brumaire. The Revol- 
ution knelt before its master, and then history-making pro- 
ceeded in earnest. In 1806—Heinrich is now seven years 
old and the First Consul is Emperor—Duke William took 
leave of the Duchy of Berg and the dashing Joachim Murat 
entered as Regent. The Rhine Confederation had been 
formed and the German States beaten one after 
another. Indeed, so many great events were happening 
at this time—History paying off her arrears—that a clear 
head has much ado to follow them in their right order and 
relation. Happily that is not our present business. Amid 
all this marching and counter-marching, a//ons-ing and 
alliancing, bayoneting and bulleting, partitioning and pro- 
tocolizing, little Heinrich played with his mates in the 
quaint streets of Dusseldorf, or at home tumbled over his 
toy castles as merrily as the French armies busy with the 
same work in kind. 

But one never-to-be-forgotten day the statue of the 
Elector Jan Wilhelm was missed from the town square, 
and the French troops marched in, the ‘‘drum-major 
throwing his gold-knobbed baton as high as the first 
story,’’ while the drunken cripple, Gumpertz, rolled in the 
gutter, singing: 

Ca ira! Cara! 

A wonderful day that was to the little boy, his eager 
heart aflame with the new marvel of all this fanfare and 
soldiering. And wonderful days were to come, listening to 
Monsieur LeGrand, the French tambour,—‘‘so long 
billeted upon us, who looked like a very devil and yet was 
such an angelic character and such an incomparable 


@he Wlirror, 


drummer!’’ We all know how he taught the young 
Heinrich with his raf-a tat-tat some lessons of modern 
history in which he, the brave LeGrand, had borne a part; 
and we have been glad to learnin our turn. Nay, we may 
yet hearken with pleasure to the recitals of Monsieur Le 
Grand. 

“I saw the march across the Simplon, the Emperor in 
front, with the brave Grenadiers climbing up behind, 
while the startled eagles screamed and the glaciers thun- 
dered in the distance; I saw the Emperor clasping the 
standard on the bridge of Lodi; I saw the Emperor in his 
gray cloak at Marengo; I saw the Emperor on horseback 
at the battle of the Pyramids—nothing but smoke and 
Mamelukes; I saw the Emperor at Austerlitz—twing! 
how the bullets whizzed over the smooth ice! I saw, I 
heard the battle of Jena—dum, dum, dum—I saw, I heard 
the battles of Eylau, Wagram—no, I could hardly stand it, 
Monsieur Le Grand drummed till my own ear-drum was 
nearly cracked.”’ 

But a more wonderful day was yet to come, for History 
was all the time getting on in her seven-league boots. 
Every day, nay, every hour,the French were upsetting 
boundaries and generally making havoc with the estab- 
lished order. As in the fairy tale, the Giant, that is, the 
people, had awakened from his enchanted sleep, and the 
whole world was magically in motion. Murat, the bold 
Joachim, exchanged his spurs for the crown of Naples. 
This was in 1898. King Joachim thereupon ceded the 
Duchy of Berg to his lord and master Napoleon, who 
transferred it to the son of his brother Louis, King of 
Holland. The pendulum was swinging back and the reign 
of liberty and equality was producing royalties with a ven- 
geance. But some good came out of all this, and especially 
to the long persecuted Jews. (We are not to forget that 
Heine was himself a Jew.) In 1812 the Code Napoleon 
was extended to the German provinces under the French 
influence. The mists of the Middle Ages took flight. The 
Ghettos gave up their ghost. 

r 

It was in the palace gardens of Dusseldorf that young 
Heinrich saw the Emperor for the first time, the only 
sovereign to whom his republican conscience ever yielded 
loyalty. Years afterward he painted the scene with the 
strong hues of his genius, so that we may see it through 
the boy’s eager eyes: . 

‘‘But what were my feelings when I saw him at last 
with my own eyes—O beatific vision!—himself, the 
Emperor. 

“It was in the allée of the palace gardens at Dusseldorf. 

‘As I shouldered my way through the gaping crowd I 
thought of the deeds and battles which Monsieur Le Grand 
had portrayed for me with his drum; my heart beat the 
grand march—and yet I thought at the same time of the 
police regulations which ordered that no one should ride 
through the a/iée, under a penalty of five thalers. And 
the Emperor with his retinue rode right through the 
allée. The shuddering trees bowed down to him as he 
passed; the sunbeams peeped timidly through the green 
foliage, and in the blue heaven above there sailed into 
sight a golden star. He wore his plain green uniform and 
his small, world-famous cap. He rode a white paltrey 
which stepped with such calm pride, with such 
assurance and dignity—had I been the Crown 
Prince of Prussia I should still have envied that pony! 
Carelessly, with a loose seat, the Emperor held up the 
reins in one hand and with the other patted good-naturedly 
his horses neck. It was asunlit, marble hand, a mighty 
hand, one of those two hands that had tamed the hydra of 
anarchy and quelled the feud of nations. His face was of 
the same hue we see inthe marble busts of Greeks and 
Romans; the features wore the same expression of calm 
dignity that the ancients have, and on them was written, 
‘Thou shalt have none other gods than me!’ 

“The Emperor rode calmly dowa theallée. Behind 
him, on snorting chargers, bedizened with gold and jewels, 
rode his retinue. The drums beat, the trumpets blared. 
At my side mad Aloysius spun round and round, and clat- 
tered out the names of his generals; close by, drunken 
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Gumpertz bellowed and the people shouted with a thousand 
voices, ‘Long live the Emperor!’ ”’ 
ad 

When Heine was sixteen his family thought to decide 
his vocation for him, and so he was sent to Frankfort-on- 
Rhine, where there was a ghetto, the sweet relish of which 
the poet never forgot. He stayed there only a few weeks, 
and then Uncle Salomon at Hamburg, tried his hand at 
making something other than a poet out of his nephew. 
Had Uncle Salomon possessed a little more imagination he 
might have spared himself a humiliating failure. It was 
impossible to drum the commercial A BC into Heinrich’s 
wayward head. Even his watch, as he tells us, had a habit 
ot going wrong and getting into the hands of the Jews. 

To make matters worse, the graceless youth, for whose 
future Uncle Salomon would not give a sixpence, committed 
the folly of falling in love with Uncle Salomon’s beautiful 
daughter, Amelie. If Heine’s cousin had been a less 
prudent and sensible girl, we should probably have lost a 
deal of fine poetry, for, of course, 
married somehow, and Uncle Salomon would have paid 
the bills until the end of the chapter. 
much of her father’s mind. She gave her cousin small 


they would have got 
But Amelie was 


encouragement and—a more cruel thing—even told him 
that she did not like his poetry. In the end, 
and that was very shortly, she married a prosperous 
young man whose nameI haven’t taken the trouble to 
remember. 

The critics and biographers have generally deduced 
from this little passage in Heine’s life that he carried 
through all the remaining years an incurable wound of the 
heart. It is vastly unpopular to doubt this, and ungallant 
in the bargain; but, though Heine suffered acutely from 
the disappointment of his first, pure love, I am_ afraid it 
argues a misreading of the facts to impute to 
long Wertherian anguish. 

eet et Ot 
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WHAT AN OUT-AND-OUT S/LVER PAPER SAYS. 

{This article is from the Calumet Banner, published at Clarks- 
ville, Mo., edited by George W. Eads, a shouting, silverite out- 
and-outer. The Calumet Banner stands for the elements in 
Missouri that favor government ownership, initiative and 
referendum, heavy taxation of franchises, 
programme and the strictest possible construction of that new 


Declaration of Independence—the Chicago platform. } 


the entire Populist 





OWEVER sincere the average Missouri Democrat 
H may be in his belief in the justice of Democratic 
principles, he can find nothing in the present poli- 

for, 


chosen to bear the 


situation to enthuse over, indeed, it seems 
the men who have been 
the party in this 
cause of their well known repulsion to the essen- 
tial principles of Democracy. The State ticket, headed by 


a gold-bug corporationist, does not represent the will of the 


tical 
that 


honors of State were named be- 


plain Democracy of this State, but was named by a com 
bination of corporation agents and machine politicians in 
advance of the nominating convention. 
existed a doubt that the present-day Democracy of Missouri 


If there has ever 


is not dominated by corporation influence the last vestige 
of it was removed by the action of the Jefferson City con- 
Stone, Stephens and Phelps are 
And yet the same convention 


vention recently. 
notorious corporationists. 
which nominated these gentlemen adopted a resolution 
denouncing corporation influence in politics. Mr. Stone 
poses as the enemy of the corporations, and the friend 
of the people, but a little investigation of his record 
proves conclusively that when Mr. Stone professes to be 
the friend of the people he convicts himself of being a 
plain liar. Phelps charges, and Stone admits, that he 
was employed by the St. Louis street railways to represent 
their interests before the State Board of Equalization. 
The street railways did not employ Mr. Stone because they 
needed legal arguments, for they have better lawyers, but 
because they believed his political influence would be of 
value tothem. For a fee Mr. Stone was willing to go 
before the Board of Equalization as a lobbyist and plead 
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the cause of his employers who were endeavoring to escape 
the payment of their just proportion of taxes. For a fee 
Mr. Stone resorted to the meanest and most despicable 
form of lobbying, to save a corporation from paying what it 
rightfully owed tothe State, and he knew, while he was 
doing it, if he were successful, that the taxes of the people 
must be increased to make good the deficiency. That’s 
the kind of friendship William J. Stone has for the people 
of Missouri, who have honored him with the highest State 
office within their gift. Then he has the monumental gall 
to represent himself to the people as their friend, while he 
is waging a fake war on corporations to gain sympathy. 
wt 

The Democrats, who believed that Phelps should have 
been ‘‘eliminated,’’ were not willing that such a consum- 
mate trickster as Mr. Stone should get the credit for doing 
it. As between Phelps and Stone they regarded the 
They knew that Phelps was a 
They knew, also, that 


former as the lesser evil. 
lobbyist—bold, open, aggressive. 
Stone was a lobbyist—cunning, shrewd and of the dark- 
lantern order. They knew that his fight on the corpora- 
tions was a play for sympathy. They knew that, in the 
interest of the corporations, Stone assailed what Dick Bland 
—the greatest friend the common people of Missouri have 
ever had—stood for, and trampled him down in a packed 
convention. They knew that Phelps and Stone had been 
political allies, and that when Phelps said they both 
“‘sucked eggs, but Stone hides the shells,’ he to!d the 
truth. They knew that Stone had been Governor of this 
State and had an opportunity then to use his power to crush 
the lobby, but had not done so. They knew these things 
and, therefore, they believed it a dangerous thing to invest 
too much power in Stone. 
ae 

No argument, no presentation of facts, is needed to 
prove, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, that every act 
and declaration of the Missouri Democracy is controlled by 
is not surprising that a great 
love Democracy for the 


corporation influence. It 
many unselfish Democrats, who 
principles it stands for, and who have a full knowledge of 
what has been happening during the past two years, should 
view present conditions with serious alarm. This class of 
Democrats, who know that the corporation agents formulate 
platforms as mere subterfuges to deceive the people, with 
absolutely no intention of carrying out platform declara- 
tions, believe that it is their plain duty to revolt against the 
high-handed and outrageous manner by which things are 
controlled in this State. They know what the leaders 
stand for—they have access to the inner circles and know 
what the programme is. They know why men of the 
Dockery, Cook, Crow standard were nominated without 
opposition. They know why Stone, Phelps and Stephens 
were elected as delegates-at-large to the National Conven- 
tion. Take the six names mentioned, study the men, not 
by what they say, but by what they do and what they are, 
and you will find that every one of them is a man danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people. Can they be entrusted 
with the important affairs of party and State? Has any one 
of them by public act—not by public speech—proven that 
he is the friend of the people? If so, when? 
a 

A situation of this kind calls for the exercise of the 
highest intelligence and manhood of the Missouri people. 
The smooth-tongued and designing professional politicians 
who have traded upon the people’s rights, expect at the 
same time, by appealing to party prejudices, to hold in line 
the very people whose interests they have betrayed. They 
will depend upon the votes of the ‘‘rocked-in-the-cradle 
Democrats’’ to perpetuate them in power. They have 
muzzled newspapers until editors, who admit privately that 
summary measures are necessary in this situation, fallin 
line with the conspirators and aid them in the accomplish- 
ment of that which they knowis wrong. The exigencies 
of the hour demand the services of men who for the sake 
of preserving the integrity and honor of the party will rise 
above party. Ifthe Democratic party in Missouri is to 
remain a party of power the acts of the machine politicians 


Ghe Mirror. 


and corporation agents who control it must be repudiated. 
No party which has to answer for the sins committed in 
the name of the Democracy of Missouri can long survive. 
There must, at least, be a surface indication of honesty. 
Whenever the hand of corporation is shown so plainly as 
in Missouri Democratic politics no man can doubt its 
meaning. The Democratic people of Missouri who have 
been disfranchised in the nomination of a ticket and in the 
manipulation of party affairs should consider their own 
interests—should know their duty and then dare to do it! 
we 
haven’t seen an argument in favor of free silver ina 
Many Democratic papers assert 
No effort to make 
no reference to 


We 
Democratic paper in a year. 
the party will stand by silver, but that is all. 
converts, no circulation of silver literature, 
*“Coin’s School.’’—Missourit World, 

The above clipping, from the organ of the Missouri 
Populists, is unfortunately true. There is no newspaper in 
the State that advocates silver. The St. Louis Republic 
is a gold-bug sheet. It was expected, or some people pro- 
fessed to expect, that under the editorship of Lesueur the 
Kansas City 7imes would be a genuine Democratic paper, 
but it is mum onthe silver question. The Mississippi 
Valley Democrat has been destroyed, and deliberately, too. 
There is no paper of general State circulation that cares 
anything for silver. The country press is saying very little 
favorable to the white metal. The most that any of them 
say isto insist that the money question is still an issue. 
The campaign of eduzation seems to have been closed. 
Most of the Democratic leaders in Missouri are secretly 
hostile to silver while openly professing to favorit. The 
least said about the money question the better they are 
pleased. The people’s interests have been betrayed by 
political bosses and leaders, and yet the people go on sup- 
porting the same set of rascals year after year. Will the 
people ever get their eyes open to the wrongs that have 
been inflicted upon them? 


st te ot 
ON THE TRIGGER’S PULL. 


HOW A PRIZE WAS WON AND LOST. 


HERE is always trouble of one sort or another when 
| a woman meddles with those things which do not 


concern her sex. 

Obviously, carbines were none of Miss Mivart’s con- 
cern. If she felt that she had to play with fire-arms she 
should have kept to Flobert rifles. Nothing would do, how- 
ever, but that she must learn to shoot a carbine, and the re- 
sult was that the whole post rose up and cut Burton, toa 
man; so that there was no peace for him any longer in that 
regiment and he had to seek transfer to another. There 
were other results, also, but they come further on. 

Some thought that what Miss Mivart did was done on 
purpose, and some thought that it was a piece of idiotic 
silliness. The latter based their argument upon a general 
frivolousness of her ways, and upon the innocency of her 
round, blue eyes. The former held to the belief that Miss 
Mivart was one of those women favorites of Fortune who 
look greater fools than they are. They said, with a cer- 
tain show of_reason, that Georgia Mivart was a child of the 
service and not an importation from civil life. She had 
been born in a garrison and had played with rows of 
empty, green-rimmed cartridge-shells at an age when most 
litle girls play with paper dolls. She had hummed snatches 
of the bugle-calls before she could talk, and the person she 
had admired the most and obeyed the best for the first 
dozen years of her life had been Kreutzer, Captain Mivart’s 
tow-headed striker. A few years of boarding-school back 
East could not have obliterated all that. 

Besides, the veriest civilian, who had never come 
nearer to acarbine than to watch a Fourth of July militia 
parade, might reasonably be expected to know by intuition 
that in a target-practice competition every trigger has got 
to pull just so hard, whatever the reguiation number or 
fraction of pounds may be. Otherwise, it is plain that the 
nearer you come to a hair-trigger the better your aim will 


be, 


However, whether Miss Mivart was fully aware of what 
she was doing nobody ever knew, unless, perhaps, it was 
Greville—and he, like Zuleika, never told. But Burton 
had a bad time of it, and all his beautiful score went for 
worse than nothing at all. 

That, though, was the end. 
to come first. The beginning was when Miss Mivart un- 
dertook to learn to shoota carbine. 


And the beginning ought 


There was a target-practice competition going on at the 
post; not one which was of any interest to the service, or 
even to the department at large; just a little local affair; 
devised tokeep up the esprit de corps of the troops and to 
lighten the monotony of life. There were three contests, 
one for troops and companies, as such; one for individual 
privates, and one for the officers. This last was to finish 
off, and then there was to be a big hop. 

Every one knew from the first, when Burton and Greville 
shot with their troops, that the officers’ competition would 
lie between them. This made it interesting in more ways 
than one, because the rivalry was not confined to the target 
range, but extended to the winning of Miss Mivart’s hand 
and heart, and every one believed that this would settle a 
matter she did not appear to be able to settle for herself. 
Not that she was to blame for that. 
son much more certain of herown mind than Miss Mivart 
was, would have been put to it to choose. 

They were both first-lieutenants, and both cavalrymen, 
and both good to look upon. Burton was fair and Greville 
was dark, but she had no fixed prejudices regarding that. 
She had often said so. Also, both were as much in love 
with her as even she could have wished, and were more 
than willing that all the world should see it—than which 
nothing is more pleasant and soothing toa right-minded 


Any one, even a per- 


woman. 

The rifle contest lasted ten.days, during which time the 
air hummed with the ping and sing of bullets over on the 
range, and with the calls of the markers in the rifle pits. 
Only scores and records and bets were thought and talked 
about. 

Miss Mivart herself had bet, with all the daring wicked- 
ness of a kjtten teasing a beetle. She even went so far as 
to bet on both Burton and Greville at once. The adjutant 
undertook to explain to her that that was called ‘‘hedging,’’ 
and was not looked upon as altogether sporty. Miss Mivart 
was hurt. Was it really dishonest, she wanted to know. 
The adjutant felt that he had been unkind. He hastened 
to assure her that it was not—not dishonest in the least; 
only that it took away from the excitement of the thing toa 
certain extent. Miss Mivart smiled and shook her head. 
No, she didn’t think that it did, because, of course, she 
knew herself which one she wanted to have win. The 
adjutant admitted that that might possibly be just as inter- 
esting for herself and the fortunate man. And which was 
he, if he might ask. Miss Mivart shook her head and 
smiled again. No, she didn’t think he might ask. As the 
man himself didn’t know, she could hardly tell any one 


else just yet, could she? She had her own ideas about fair 


play. 

‘‘I can shoot a carbine, myself,’’ she told the adjutant, 
with her cleft chin proudly raised; ‘‘and my shoulder is all 
black and blue. Mr. Burton is teaching me.’’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ said the adjutant, ‘‘and what does Greville think 
about that?’’ The adjutant was married, so he was out of 
the running. 

‘Mr, Greville is teaching me, too,’’ said Georgia; ‘‘and 
here he comes for me now.”’ 

Burton was safe on the target range, over behind the 
barracks. Miss Mivart and Greville went in the other 
direction, by the back of the officers’ row, over in the foot 
hills across the creek. Greville nailed the top of a big red 
pasteboard box to the trunk of a tree, and Miss Mivart hit 
it once out of sixteen times—when she was aiming at the 
head of a prairie dog at least twenty feet away to the right. 
The other fifteen shots were scattered among the foothills. 

Then her shoulder hurt her so that she was ready to cry. 
Greville would have liked to have her cry upon his own 
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We Make No 
Apologies For 
Slaughtering Prices. 


The unforseen and stirring events 
of the past two months have left us 
with large stocks of summer goods. 
This state of affairs demands vigor- 
ous measures THE GOODS 
MUST NOW BESOLD. There- 
fore, far greater reductions than 
ever before have been made. It is 
needless to say that you will find 
things as represented, FOR THIS 
IS “ NUGENT’S,” you know. 











All our Fine Organdie Costumes 
—white and colors—reduced 
as follows: 

$33.50 and $35.00 Dresses, $25.00 ana $27.50 

$31.50 | 


$3°.75 and $40.00 Dresses, 
NG ses otha ccecacspasacnioncacare 


2.5 d $50.00 ses, 
foe cy car te cae $37.50 9 





B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, vee Avenue and ‘St. Charles Street. 


gents 5 


Rich Taffeta Silk Waists—two styles—one corded pack and 
front, the other in fancy designs, and with narrow white 
lace insertion all between the tucks they are all $5.00 
waists to this day. 


Elegant Ribbon Waists, all-over silk ribbon and lace, $2 00 
original price $5.00, various colors. Now for.............. * 


Superb all-over fine tucked Taffeta Silk Waists in every 
desirable and pretty color and shade—one of our 
best sellers to date at $7 50. 


Beautiful Silk Waists—the upper part of vertical rows of 
hemstitched bolting cloth, of also corded silk and lace 
insertion—dainty shades—lavender, nile, ceil blue, etc., 
all the latest evening shades and always to this 

| day $10.0. Clearing Sale Price.................... as 


Splendid Costumes of Silk Mull Novelty Fabrics for $21.75. 


Navy Blue Effects with Elaborately Trimmed Skirt and Waist with White Honiton Lace. 


These goods are advertised in town as being $50.0) Dresses reduced to $30.00. 
Our price has never been more than $27.50. Now you can Buy them 


for Twenty-one Dollars and Sevent 


Silk Waists. 


Prices don’t tell the story every time by a 


long sho'—you will find ‘‘Reductions?’’ else- 


where to beat tbese all hollow—but no such 


values as these outside our store. 


In Clearing Sale to go for........... $2.95 


Clearing Sale Price......... $5.00 


$7.50 




















shoulder, but, as she didn’t, he did some fancy shooting to 
distract her. He found a mushroom-can, and threw it 
into the air and filled it full of holes. She had seen Bur- 
ton do the same thing that morning with a tomato-tin. In 
fact, from where she sat now, on a lichen-covered rock, 
she could see the mutilated can glittering in the sun, over 
beyond the arroyo. So she thirsted for fresher sensations. 

‘I'll tell you,’’ she said to Greville, as he held up the 
mushroom-can for her to inspect the eight holes he had 
made with five shots, ‘‘let me toss up your hat, and you 
make a hole through the trade-mark in the crown.’’ 

It was a nice, new straw hat. Greville had sent East 
for it and it had come by stage the day before. It had 
cost him, express paid, four dollars and seventy-five cents. 
This, too, at a time when anything he had left after settling 
his mess and sutler’s and tailor’s bills, went into stick-pins 
and candy and books and music and riding-whips for Miss 
Mivart. But he took off the hat and gave it to her without 
even a lingering glance at that high-priced trade-mark 
within. And he felt that it was worth four times four dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents when she picked up the tattered 
remains, at last, and asked if she might have them to hang 
in her room. 

Then she looked down at her grimy hand and considered 
the first finger, crooking it open and shut. ‘‘I think it’s 
going to. swell,’’ she pouted. ‘‘That is a perfectly awful 
trigger to pull.’’ 

Greville did what any man might have been expected to 
do. He caught the hand and kissed it. Miss Mivart 
looked absolutely unconscious of it. She might have been 
ten miles away herself. Greville, therefore, thought that 
she was angry, and his heart was filled with contrition. 
Yet he was old and wise enough to be a first-lieutenant. 
He walked beside her back to the post in a state of hum- 
ble dejection she could not understand, 


Greville was 
over on the range now, vainly trying to bring his record 
This time Miss Mivart fired at a 
white pasteboard-box cover, and hit it three times cut of 


The next morning it was Burton’s turn. 
up to where Burton was. 
twenty. She was jubilant, and so was Burton, because 
she was making such progress under his tuition. 

‘« That’s an easy carbine to shoot, isn’t it?’’ she asked 
as they wandered home; ‘“‘it isn’t at all hard to pull the 
trigger.’’ 

Burton glanced at her, and she met bis eyes innocently. 
‘It’s just like any other trigger,’’ he told her. 

Yes, of course. Andis that the very same carbine 
you use in the competition—the one you shot with yester- 
day, and will use this afternoon when you finish up?’’ 

He told her that it was. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, complacently, ‘‘1 think I’m doing 
very nicely, don’t you. I hit the target three times, and 
my first finger doesn’t hurt a bit—this morning.’’ 

That afternoon the competition came to an end, with 
Burton a good many points ahead of Greville. And that 
night there was the big hop. It had been understood from 
the firstthat the man who won was to take Miss Mivart to 
the hop. So she went over with Burton, and gave him 
one-third of her dances. Greville had another third, and 
the rest were open to the post at large. 

Greville did not look happy at all. It was not the 
target record he minded. He never thought about that. 
It was having to go down the board-walk to the hop-room 
behind Burton, and to watch Miss Mivart leaning on his 
arm and looking up into his face from under the white 
mists of her lace hood. He was not consoled at all when 
she looked up into his own face even more sweetly at the 
beginning of the second dance, and whispered that she 
was ‘‘so sorry.’’ 

Now as the second dance had been Greville’s the third 


emi-Annual Clearing Sale, 


The Event to which all St. Louis and Suburbs Turn Out Twice Yearly, 


is Now On in its Fullness of Bargain-Giving. 


$11.75 Silk Tea Gowns—all the newest styles— 
Clearing Sale Price $7.50 


$12.75 Silk Tea Gowns—all newest 
$1500 Silk Tea Gowns—all 


$20.00 Silk 


| 
Fine All-Wool Homespun Suits new Eton blouse and | 


For fine Imported Men's wear Homespun and Bannock- 


And all our finer Suits (of which we have’a great many in all, 





y-five Cents. 
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| | 
Beautiful Tea Gowns. | 
Splendid Ones for Little Money. 


styles— 


Clearing ge $9.50 
yest les— 
"Clearing Sale Price SII.75 
Tea Gowns—all "Eicartna tide Brice $15. 00 


Traveling Suits. 





unlined skirt, we so'd these for $15.00 (but they have $10 00 
been so'd in this town for $20.00. Clearing Sale Price 


burn Cheviot Suits, Eton shape only, all lined with best 
taffeta silk,colors gray or tan, were $27.50 and $30.00. $18 75 
Clearing Sale Price ° 


but not many ofa kind) reduced in same proportion. 











was Burton’s. That was the way it had been arranged. 
As the band began the waltz, Miss Mivart stood be- 
side Greville in the centre of quite a group. The 
commanding officer was in the group, so was Burton’s 
There were some others 


Miss Mivart may have 


captain, and so was the adjutant. 
as well, and also some women. 
chosen that position, or it may simply have happened so. 

Anyway, just as the waltz started, Burton, light- 
hearted and light-footed, came slipping and sliding over 
the candle-waxed floor, and pushed his way into the midst. 

‘‘Ours,’’ he said, triumphantly. 

But Miss Mivart did not heed him at once. 

telling them all how she had learned to shoot a carbine as 


She was 


well as any one, and they, the men, at any rate, were 
hanging on her words. 

‘‘Mr. Greville taught me,’’ she said, ‘‘and so did Mr. 
Burton.’’ (This was the first either had known of the 
other’s part in it, and they exchanged a look.) ‘‘They 
taught me with their own carbines too. The very same 
ones they used themselves in the competition. But I shot 
best with Mr. Burton’s carbine. He must have fixed his 
trigger to pull more easily; it was almost like, what do you 
call it, a hair-trigger?’’ 

She looked about for an answer, and on their faces a 
stare of stony horror and surprise. They had moved a 
little away from Burton, and the commanding officer’s 
steely eyes were on his face. ‘The face had turned white, 
even with the sunburn, and Burton’s voice was just a 
trifle unsteady as he spoke. 

‘‘This is our dance, I think, Miss Mivait,’ "he said. 

The innocent, round, blue orbs looked just a little 
‘*No,’’ she told him, ‘‘I think you are 
And she turned 


coldly into his. 

mistaken. It is Mr. Greville’s dance.”’ 

and laid her hand on Greville’s arm. 
Gwendolen Overton, in the Argonaut. 
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END OF THE STRIKE. 





The street railway strike is settled. The 
terms are those offered by the Company and 
rejected by the strikers on May 10th, except 
that a month ago the Company agreed to 
take back 1,500 men. Now the Company 
will take back the men as it needs them, 
from a muster roll prepared by the Union. 
The new men are not to be interfered with. 
The Company will, in future, meet its em- 
ployes to discuss any grievances. They are 
to be free to join or not to join the Union. 
The men are not to coerce employes into 
the Union. The Company officials are not 
to coerce men against joining the Union. 

The strikers have won. The company 
was fighting to destroy the Union, Here- 
after, if the Company keeps its word, no 
man shall be discharged for joining the 
Union. The strikers may not all get back, 
but the losers have sacrificed themselves 
that the Union Labor principle might win. 
The great mistake the strikers made was in 
not accepting the terms of May 12th, when 
more of them could have got back to their 
former positions. But, from all accounts, 
that was not their fault, but the fault of one 
of their politician ‘‘friends,’’ ex Gov. Stone. 

The boycott forced the company to 
terms. North and South end_ people 
refused to ride in the cars, even though all 
violence had ceased. The masses of the 
people sympathized with the strike and 
their refusal to ride until the strike was 
settled showed that Union Labor had come 
to stay, and could not be ‘‘bucked and 
busted’’ even by $90 000.000 of capital, 
even if Union Labor leaders made mistakes. 
The strike was won when it was found that 
Company agents were doing some of the 
dynamiting. 

Mr. Joseph W. Folk and Rev. W. W. 
Boyd brought about the settlement, and the 
representative of the strikers, who was 
instrumental in urging that the lock-out be 
ended in order that as many men as possible 
might be reinstated as soon as possible, was 
Mr. T. B. Edwards, From the beginning, 
in all conferences, Mr. Edwards was known 


as the ‘‘moderationist’’ of the strikers’ 


committee. 
St. Louis is glad the strike is ended. The 


city suffered, but it learned something. 
The Company learned something. The 
strikers learned something. It is hoped 


that all may profit by it. 
se Ft 


Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 


card’s. 
FF 


A GREAT GOLFER 





It has leaked out that ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison has become enamored of the 
game of golf. At the links in the vicinity 
of Indianapolis he is a familiar figure. A 
recent visitor to this resort expressed great 
surprise at beholding scampering and canter- 
over the field after the evasive white ball, 
the pudgy but still dignified form of the 
former President of the United States. It 





is related that General Harrison wears a suit 





The Water of the 
Discriminating Epicure 


WhitRode" Warer 


The epicure calis for White Rock because it is 
clear, bright, mellow and refreshing; because it has 
the vim and life of charged water without the bite 
and sting; because it keeps the intellect clear and 


the appetite keen. 


In bottling White Rock water 


the “rough edges” of the carbonating process are 
toned off by the introduction of pure oxygen, giving 
it its exclusive freedom from harshness and burn. 


Four pints of White Rock will be sent anywhere in the United States, prepaid. upon receipt of 


$1.00. After drinking four pints you will buy it regularly of your dealer. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, 


on the links that is the envy of every be- 
holder, A jaunty cap, knee breeches, 
gorgeously colored stockings—in brief, the 
complete paraphernalia of the golf player. 
He ‘‘puts’’ and ‘‘drives’’ and does all of the 
other things of the game with the enthusiasm 
and vigor of a youth, though the visitor 
who saw him at the sport declares that in 
his golf togs he looks like a Brownie. 
et 

Teacher (suspiciously )}—‘‘Who wrote your 
composition, Johnny?’ Johnny—‘*My 
father.”’ Teacher—‘‘What, all of it?” 
Johnnie—‘‘No’m; I helped him.— Truth. 

ze Ft 

Jack—‘‘Miss Upptown is the most cir- 
cumspect young lady I ever met.’? Zom— 
‘‘How so?’”?’ Jack—‘‘She refused to accom- 
pany me on the piano, the other evening, 
without her chaperon.’’ 








Booklet FREE. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


THE MECHANICS’ BANK. 
Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the P ARIS EXPOSITION! 


Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque frem us 


Safest and Most Convenient Way to 
Carry Money. 














A Feminine Butter—‘‘And now,children,’’| Hewitt—‘‘What did your wife say when 
said the teacher, who had been talking about | she caught you kissing the cook?”’ /ewett— 
military fortifications, ‘‘can any of you tell! ‘‘Oh, she said it was all right; that we must 
me what is a buttress?’’ ‘Please, ma’am,’’| do all we could to keep her, and that she 
cried little Willie, ‘‘it’s a nanny-goat!’’—| knew I was acting from a purely unselfish 
Philadelphia Press. standpoint.’’— Bazar. 
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SOCIETY. 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Delafield have gone to 


Wequetonsing. 
Miss Emily Catlin and her mother, Mrs. Dan 
Catlin, are at Jamestown, B.. 4. 
Mrs. Thomas McCormick, 
Avenue Hotel, is home from Chicago. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Loeb have taken a cottage 


it Wequetonsing for the summer. 
Mrs. John Fowler of Vandeventer place, will 
leave this week for the coast of Maine. 
Mrs. John W. Harrison, will return from an 
Kastern tour the latter part of the week. 


Mrs. George S. Beers and Miss Ella Beers are 


occupying their cottage at Charlevoix, Mich. 
Mrs. James Campbell, of Grand Avenue, has 
returned from a vi-it to her country place near 

Joplin, Mo, 

Mrs. John Liggett and Mrs. Claude. Kilpat- 
ick, will pass the summer in a cottage at 

Maguo'ia Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mallinckrodt, with their 
sister, Mrs, Dr. Smith, are settled at their cot- 

tage at Jamestowp, R. I. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Bagnell, with their 
family, and their daughter, Miss Nellie Bagnell, 
leave for Europe next week, 

Mrs. Adelaide Moriarity with her daughter, 
Miss Blanche Moriarity, and her sons, will leave 
this week for Jamestown, R. I. 

Mrs. B. F. Hobart, of Vandeventer place, has 
returned from a visit to her daughter, Mrs. 
George Gale, in Springfield, Illinois. 

Mrs. R. W. Parcels, formerly of St. Louis, for 
the past year of the City of Mexico, is in attend- 
ance upon her sister, whoisillat the Mullauphy 
Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Clegg, of 4530 Evans 
avenue, celebrated their twentieth wedding 
avniversary on Saturday evening, informally 
but delightfully. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Forse, of 5726 
Vernon avenue, have sent out cards for the cele- 
bration of their thirty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary, on Wednesday evening, July 4. 

Mrs. James A. Maginnis and ber daughter, 
Miss Kugenie C. Maginnis have returned from 
the South. They will leave shortly for the East 
to visit some of the Northern lake resorts. 

Mrs. Will Barnett, accompanied by her little 
niece, Miss Virginia Foster, has gone to her 
summer home at Wequetonsing. Mrs. Saunders 
Foster sails for Europe on the 2rd of the 
month. 

Cards have been issued by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Maginnis for the wedding of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Elizabeth Maginnis, and Mr. 
Charles J. Daly. The ceremony will take place 
Thursday morning, July 10, at 9 o’clock, at the 
new Cathedral chapel. After a short tour, they 
will be at home at 3603 A Olive street, on Tues- 
days in September. 

The fourth aunual outing, field day and 
picnic of The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
of St. Louis will be heli Sunday, July 8th, at 
Grand View Place, Meramec’ Highlands. 
Athletic events in the morning, base ball match 
in the afternoon. Excellent music all day. 
Daucing afternoon and evening. Col. A.A. Aal 
will umpire base ball game. The committee 
having the affair in charge is using every en- 
deavor to have the day pleasurable to all attend- 


ing. 
ee) 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
Fe 
Father—‘‘How is it that you’re sucha 
dunce at your lessons, Tommy?’’ Jommy— 
“I expect it’s hereditary.’’ 








H. SENDER & CO., 


Ladies’ Tailors ana 
Habit Makers,ee 


Riding Habits and Bicycle Suits 
A SPECIALTY. 
1021 North Vandeventer Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A Special Department for Remodeling 


of the Grand 


autodog, and it is hoped that the inventor 


untried field in 
Journal, 


THE SUBURBANITE. 





He rises if it rains or blows, 
Submissive to the clock’s loud call; 

He plunges through the winter snows, 
Or through the mud of spring doth, crawl; 

One thought, one feeling over all 
(For this he rises over night, ) 

‘‘Miss not the train whate’er befall,’’ 
The cry of the Suburbanite. 


Canned goods he eats from spring to fall; 
Discourses learnedly on ‘‘hoes’’ 
And ‘‘training ivy up a wall;’’ 
Domestics short and lean and tall 
He brings from town, both black and white, 
‘‘Oh, stay! Work’s light and wash is small!’’ 
The cry of the Suburbanite, 


His furnace and himself are foes— 

The oil-stove shivers in his hall— 
The joy of steam he never knows; 

He breakfasts in a cap and shawl; 
He knows not theater or ball— 

His Euchre Club’s his sole delight, 
‘Who holds both jacks can not appall,’’ 
The cry of the Suburbanite. 

L’ENVOI. 
Oh, Janitor, of girth and gall, 
Rule me and mine —I give the right, 

And hug my chains when I recall 

The cry of the Suburbanite. 
Theodosia P. Garrison, in Atlanta Journal. 

ee 

Mr. David Bowes for{many years with 
the Chicago and Alton road in this city is 
the latest example of the excellent tendency 
of the great transportation corporations to 
reward efficient, faithful service. He has 
been made assistant to the General Passen- 
ger Agent with vast enlargement of 
powers and authority. The railroad fraternity 
is rejoiced at Mr. Bowes’ deserved good 
fortune, and so are the public who have had 
dealings, through him, with the Alton. 
ee 


THE AUTODOG. 





The horse has been in historic times one 
of the best friends of man, and, even out- 
side of his usefulness, there are people who 
feel a love for the kindly animal who has 
done so much in his unselfish way to add to 
the pleasures of life. These people refuse 
to grant that the horse can ever be displaced, 
however perfect the automotor that aspires 
to take his job. 

There is another animal friend of man, 
the dog, who is also loved, not only for him- 
self, but for some of the enemies he has 
made. But even the high place occupied by 
the dog is threatened. A North Minneapolis 
genius is now at work on what he calls an 
autodog. This automatic beast runs by 
gasoline or electric power, and can do the 
work of three ordinary meat dogs. As a fighter 
he easily eats up the most ferocious bull-dog. 
The most resisting bone is also worn out by 
the autodog in half the time required by the 
ordinary dog. At night the autodog may be 
left on the lawn with the indicator set at 
“‘burglars,’’ and it will be a daring tramp 
who ventures into the yard. 

As a companion of man the autodog is 
especially useful. When properly charged 
the autodog will follow behind the automo- 
bile all day long without fatigue and at 
trifling expense. 

There is a general demand for a practical 


will make a success of his venture into this 
mechanics.— [ Minneapolis 





Garments into the Latest Styles. 


With bundles strange he comes and goes— 
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“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


B@~ Catalogue—3000 Engravings—Mailed free. 


ON BROADWAY, 
Cor. Locust St. 


The New American 


Coffee Extractor. 


A New Method for Making 
Perfect Coffee. 


Clean, Simple, Efficient. 


Takes from the Coffee only its desira- 
ble constituents and leaves the injuri- 
ous qualities which are produced by 
the old style boiling and soaking 


process. 


Price $6.50. 
BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 
Write for tt, 
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CREMATION STATISTICS. 





Within the past twenty years the custom 
of cremating the bodies of the dead has 
obtained a considerable foothold in the 
United States, and several crematories have 
been built in different parts of the country. 
The first crematory was built by Dr. Julius 
T. LeMoyne, at Washington, Pa., in 1876, 
and was used forthe disposal of his own 
remains. From that time to the present 
much has been written in America in rela- 
tion to this safe and rational method of dis- 
posal. No more establishments for inciner- 
ation were erected till 1884, but from 1884 
to the present time twenty-six crematories 
have been established. In some instances 
laws have been enacted favoring the practice 
and placing it under proper restrictions. 
That the public sentiment in favor of incin 
eration is steadily increasing is shown by 
the rapidly augmenting number of bodies 
submitted to this method of disposal. The 
following list furnished by Mr. Louis 
Lange, of New York City, shows the rapid 
progress which has been made in the estab- 
lishment of crematories in the United States 
and in the number of persons whose remains 
have been incinerated in these since their 
introduction in 1876. In the eight years, 


been disposed of in this manner, and all 
these were treated in the crematory built by 
Dr. LeMoyne at Washington, Pa. From 
that time the annual number increased to 
1,699 in 1898, with a total of 8,885 in all up 
to the close of 1898, and at the present date 
the number has_ probably reached ten 
thousand. 

ee 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
pounced it a local disease, AF | prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to bea constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the bloud and muccrus 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars forany case it fails to cure. Send _ for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 


1876 to 1883, only twenty-five bodies had |- 


Mr. Charles E. Ware, for many years in 
charge of the railroad department of the 
Woodward and Tiernan Printing Company, 
has accepted a like position with Buxton and 
Skinner. Mr. Ware is the personal friend 
of every railroad official in the West and, 
practically, in the United States. He is 
now taking a vacation at Eureka Springs, 
with Mrs. Ware, the first in many years of 
hustling. 

ee et 
INNOVATION. 

“‘Yes,”’ said the variety actor, ‘‘you’ve got 
to hustle these days to keep up with the 
times. My partner andI have changed our 
act all around.’’ ‘‘As good as new, is it?’’ 
“Yes, sir. We recognize the demand for 
novelty.’ ‘‘What have youdone?” “Why, 
you know that the first thing my partner 
does when I come on is to hit me with a 
club.’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Well, we’ve re-written the 
whole thing. Now I hit him.’’— Washington 
Star. 





““HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


Negligee Shirts 


Made to Order. 


We want to make Shirts for you— 

We have the finest 

Custom Shirt Department in St. Louis— 
Nothing but Exclusive Patterns 

And Best Workmanship— 

Give us a trial order for one. Shirt— 

You are sure to want more 

For we will Satisfy You— 

Furnishing Goods Dep’t in Annex Building. 


EO) ; Fe anphrey 


Clothing Co., 





sa5°Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Sellers of 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.'s nosiway 
Fine Clothing, - 
New York. | Pine Street. 
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D’ANNUZIO’S DEFENSE. 


In an article published inthe Paris Figaro 
Gabriele d’ Annunzio has come to the defence 
of his Jatest work, ‘‘I1 Fuoco, in which he 
is alleged io have made capital of his love- 
affair with Eleanora Duse. The fierce criti- 
cisms, some of which have appeared in the 
MIRROR, have stung him to the quick, and 
he resents them with a considerable degree 
of vehemence and anger. The following 
translation has been made for the MIRROR 
by Mr. Francis A. Huter. 

‘“‘The bad faith and voluntary ignorance 
of all these critics are very manifest. None 
of them has probably read a single line of 
my work, but they eagerly grasp a subject 
which lends itself readily to their gross and 
brutal journalism. However, this concert 
of hate has not varied very much. The 
brutality of it has been equal only to its 
monotony. This can easily be understood. 

‘How surprised will be the candid read- 
er, when bis eyes fall at last upon the book. 
No doubt, the unexpected novelty of it will 
be most charming. In spite of pitiful trans- 
lations, it has retained its} original puri- 
ty. The reader expected a cruel exposition, 
mingled with cynicism, of a Don Juan ad- 
venture. In lieu of this, he will find a con- 
scientious drama, which develops itself at 
the time of the death of Richard Wagner, 
at the time which w-s the annus mirabilis of 
virile aspirations and heroic dreams of 
young Italy. He had prepared himself for 
a series of scenes of voluptuousness and 
violence, for a contrast of perversities and 
useless intrigues, but he finds himself be- 
fore the frank ardor of an indefatigable 
spirit, that devoted itself to the penetration 
of the most sacred thoughts of nature, to 
the solution of the deepest problems of art, 
and to the discovery of the truth of a mar- 
velous soul, which, through revelations that 
become steadily more lucid, leads to the goal 
of life. 

‘‘The reader had also anticipated a grossly 
immoral work, animated solely by instincts 
of carnal pleasure and domination, impreg- 
nated with venereal perfumes, colored with 
fallacious images, and illumined with sub- 
tile luxuries. Yet what does he find? He 
finds the lyrical exaltation of the most beau- 
tiful human virtues, of courage, faith, sac- 
rifice, constant fervor and perpetual effort. 

‘Tell me that you are not afraid of suffer- 
ing,’’ exclaims Stelio Effrena. ‘‘I believe 
that you are capable of enduring all the 
griefs and sufferings in the world. Do not 
permit me to lose faith in that force of pas- 
sion, whereby you have often appeared to 
me like a divine being.’’ 


‘‘The man of pleasure, who formerly 


thought that pleasure represented the surest | . 


means to read nature, has suddenly realized 
the grandeur of sorrow, and the revelation 
of a grand and terrible law, on the border of 
darkness. And he rivets his yet dazzled and 
affrighted eyes upon the picture of the wom- 
an with profound attention. This is the 
moment of the birth of anew life. The 
tragical sentiment of existence dawns upon 
his mind and finally overpowers him. The 
distance between the two souls has been 
lessened, and he better understands her who 
is able to achieve more than love. 

‘* And she begins to interrupt S/elio Effrena. 
She recalls the past, remembrances of her 
first battles with existence, her first suffer- 





G@he Wlirror. 


ings. She has witnessed /es miseres de la vie 
and seen the most somber ruins. She has 
known pity, horror and wrong, in the face of 
death. 

‘‘T have known hunger, Stelio,’’ she says, 
‘fand know what it is to have no home when 
the shadows of night fall.’’ 

‘She is happy in making this avowal. Tke 
knowledge of her superior position in the 
world of art, and of her fame, has never 
tended to swell her pride in the face of her 
lover, but the remembrance of former pov- 
erty, misery and hunger creates in her heart 
a sentiment of real, spiritual superiority. 
For the first time in her life, she realizes 
that she is stronger than Stelio Effrena, who 
is actuated and ruled only by his desires and 
the anxieties of ambition. She knows that 
he is struggling with vile, pressing circum- 
stances, obliged to work like a slave, and 
groaning under the daily, grinding task. Will 
he find in himself sufficient energy to resist, 
and the necessary patience to tolerate? 

“‘T have dared to dedicate my work to ‘Time 
and Hope,’ to Time which is the father of 
miracles and to Hope, which alone guides 
us in the discovery of the unhoped for. The 
new rhythm which characterizes my latest 
work is by no means one of sorrow and pes- 
simism,—it is the rhythm of victory, for it 
announces the apparition and exaltation of 
cette via inimitable, which animated the pallor 
of that tragical woman, when she softly told 
me: ‘‘Iam not afraid of suffering.’’ 

ete 

Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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FOR A SUMMER OUTING. 





The Rocky Mountain regions, reached 
via the UNION PACIFIC, provide lavishly 
for the health of the invalid, and the 
pleasure of the tourist. Amid these rugged 
steeps, are to be found some of the most 
charming and restful spots on earth. Fairy 
lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and climate 
that cheers and exhilarates. The 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


put in effect by the UNION PACIFIC 
enable you to reach these favored localities 
without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money. 

In effect June 21, July 7 to l0inc., July 
18 and August 2. One fare, plus $2.00, for 
the round trip from the Missouri River to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogde= 
and Salt Lake City. Return limit October 
31st, 1900. 

For Time Tables and full information cal 
on your nearest agent or address 

J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 903 Olive 
Street, Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

et 

Mrs. Brown—“‘I must be going back to 
the city at once. I’ve had three letters from 
my husband in two days.’’ Mrs. Gray— 
‘‘Why, your poor dear! I know just how 
you feel; two would be suspiciously atten- 
tive, but three! I really am afraid he has 
been deing something very reprehensible.’’ 
—Brooklyn Life. 

ee) 

Miss Primrose —‘‘D>2n't you ever give your 
dog any exercise?’’ Miss Hollyhock (fond- 
ling afat pug dog) —‘‘Of course; I feed him 
with chocolates every few minutes just to 
make him wag his tail.’’ 

Ft 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s.' 
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ST. CLAIR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN. 
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Golf, 


Bowling, 
All Out-Door Sports, 


For particulars address 
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| OPENS JUNE F/RST. 


to the Oakland. 


| No delay in Detroit. 





CYRUS H. CLARKE & CO., Proprietors. 


BR TB RR ie A 


OAKLAND HOTEL; 
: 
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*ATTRACTIONS.* 


Mineral Water Baths, 
Fresh Water Plunge, 
Boating, Sailing, Fishing, 


Tennis, 


Wheeling, 








a ) 
Sixteen Trains a Day on the Rapid Railroad from Detroit 
Luggage can be checked at the 

Depots in Detroit for this point. 
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eases of Women. 
or by mail. 





LADIES 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
P. O. Box 2031, N. Y. 
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THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 















Is the only Trunk Line whose trains 
enter the City of 








NEW YORK. 





STRENGTHENIN 
webs 


Bilious Dispepsia 


and 








Its Grand Central Station is at the 
corner of 42nd Street and Fourth 
Avenue, Center of the hotel, resi- 
dence, club and theater district, 
within 1 to 15 minutes of 77 New 
York hotels, 85 clubs and 31 theaters. 


Newsboys Sell It, sodo Newstands. 
Twenty-five Cents a Copy. 


Official Guide of St. Louis. 


New Features Added Each Month. 
May Issue Contains, corrected street rail- 








atores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 


and pocket- 
book. 
oe 


box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
to cure, or we refund money. 
-» Chicago, Montreal, New ¥. 


See teed 


Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re- 





FAUST €& SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 


and 
rate 


PLACES. 
Viz: 


way routes, transfcxs and owl-car time- 
tables, arranged in railway schedule 
form. 

A revised street, avenue and boulevard 
directory, illustrated with photo-engraved 
maps in page form. 

All about the Railways centering in St. 
Louis. 

Subscription, Two Dollars a Year. 


Seven eleven Security Building. 











Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 

Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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SUMMER MUSIC. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, 





Manager McNeary seems to be in a fair 
way, this week, of duplicating the success, 
financially and artistically, which, last sea- 
son, attended the first presentation of ‘‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment’ at Ubhrig’s 
Cave, The audience was large and appre- 
ciative Sunday night and wanted to hear 
most of the numbers more than once, and 
the singers smilingly repeated the most 
popular solos and ensembles. Had Doni- 
zetti written the role of Marie for Mrs. Van 
Studdiford, the high, florid music could not 
fit her light, clear voice more perfectly than 
itdoes. The prima donna seemed to enjoy 
it and, in the lesson scene, fairly revelled in 
a series of brilliantly executed scales and 
trills. Inthis scene she did some amusing 
off-key, burlesque singing and Miss Lodge’s 
pantomime piano accompaniment was excru- 
tiatingly funny. Speaking of false intonation, 
however, there was much open disregard 
for the key, Sunday, which, while it was 
funny in a way, was also extremely irritat- 
ing. The most flagrant offender in this res- 
pect was the tenor who seemed to have no 
sense of pitch and sometimes followed 
merely the trend of the intervals without 
coming within half a tone of their exact 
The male chorus too, was bad, and 
needs a good shaking up. Otherwise, the 
performance was excellent. Miss Lodge, 
as the Countess is at ber best. The costuming 
is of the style most becoming to her, she 
speaks her lines effectively and injects 
comedy into her speeches whenever possi- 
ble. Hinshaw made a fine Sulpice and in- 
terpolated Schumann’s ‘‘Two Grenadiers’ 
with thrilling effect. Steiger gave the 
Baron Puck a new nose and then lifted him 
bodily, unsteady legs and all, from opera 
bouffe to opera comique; this time, I be- 
lieve, he is called Bruno. Some of the 
characters in the ‘‘Daughter of the Regi- 
ment’’ have extraordinary ideas of French 
pronunciation, as for instance Marte, 
who says ‘‘sah-cray  blue’’ when 
she wants to ‘‘cuss’’ mildly (in which she 
evidently copies her father Sulpice, as he 
pronounces sacre bleu exactly the same way) 
and the Countess calls Marie ‘‘Maw-ree,’’ 
which is certainly making an awful mouth- 
ful of the pretty French name. However, 
taking it all in all the performance is a 
highly creditable one, and will help to make 


pitch, 





the present ‘‘the banner season’’ at >>> +++ & + + + + + + + « 
McNeary’s beautiful open air opera house. 

The Cave has a following of its own, which ) ATHLETE AND INVALID 
is steadily increasing, and this popular 
down town resort hardly comes in the same 
category with the outlying garden. There- 
fore the crowds which attended the Sunday 
openings of the vaudeville and minstrel |) 
shows had no appreciable effect on the 
attendance at the opera. 





are both benefited by the use of 


The Lounger. 
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THE 


FAST MAIL ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 
‘TeEWEST. 
Colorado Short Line 


BY WAY OF PUEBLO Io THe 


| Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Have you taken in the “Cave’’ this season? If 
so, which left a greater impression, Miss Van 
Studdiford or the pretty red chair you satin? I 
think the majority of the audiences got ‘‘stuck”’ 


BURTON PORTER 


“RED LION BRAND.” 
on the chairs. Puts the roses of health in the cheeks ( 

As the MIRROR seems to be the only publica. of the weak woman,the convalescent, the 
: i tired business man. Every drop is liquid 
tion that ‘speaks out,’ I think, perhaps, a life. 
little article would induce the Manager of the If your grocer or liquor dealer cannot 
‘Cave’ to have a coat cf a better grade of paint supply you telephone brewery. Kinloch 
pnt on the chairs. Many beautiful gowns, as D 1344; or Bell, Tyler 165 M. 

vell as ‘‘Prince Alberts,’’ were spoiled last sea- ALE AND PORTER 
we ' iberts palied test BURTON BREWING CO. 
son by these chairs, and they remain in the ST. Lou/s 
samecondition this year. The paint on the ? ° 
chairs is dry, but, when you lean against the P< 
backs, it moistens and sticks to whatever | — 
touches it. 

You will be doing quite a charitable act by 
calling the Manager’s attention to this, and 
confer a favoron An Old Subscriber. 

June 26th, 1900. 

ee 

Wedding invitations in the latest correct 
forms, finest material and workmanship, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

ee 


THE SCOTSMAN AND THE MATCH. 


Direct Line with double daily through 
service from St. Louis and Kansas ity 
to the Zinc and Lead Fields of Sovth- 
= west Missouri : 


For particulars, write 


H. F. BERKLEY, P. & T. Agent, St. Louis. 











H.C. TOWNSEND, 
ce GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 





“Can ye oblige me witha light?’’ said a 
Scotsman as he bit off the end of a cigar 
and looked around a smoking carriage on 
the Great Northern Railway. One traveler ; 
produced an empty box with apologies; an- It’s a Man’s Duty 
other said he didn’t smoke, and therefore 
didn’t carry matches. ‘‘Can ye give mea 
light?’’ repeated the Scotsman to a third, 
who stolidly looked out of the window. Then 
the Scotsman’s finger went reluctantly into 
its own pocket. ‘‘Weel, weel!’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘I’ll jist need to tak’ ane o’ my 
ain.’’—London Chronicle. 
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Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you lod for- 
ever. There _is 
Magistrate—‘‘Prisoner, I’m sorry to see nothing as good; 
you here again; what brings you here?’’ Seciuen the 


° “ : ” WI Wd 
Prisoner—*"Two policemen, yer honor. | MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co.,| MAJORS RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


He owes it to society 
and to himself. If he should give up 
every pleasure in order to be well 
clothed, he would be the gainer by it. 
A well-dressed man is usually a suc- 
cessful man. People listen to him 
respectfully. He has more chance in 
life than a shabby fellow. 

The men for whom we make clothing 
are well dressed in every sense of the 
expression. Style and fit are fautless, 
workmanship perfect, prices moderate. 


to dress well. 





Magistrate—‘‘ Drunk as usual, I suppose?’’ Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
P ESTABLISHED 1876, 
Prisoner:—‘‘Yes, your honor, both of 820 OLIVE STREET. 15 and 25 cents per bottle at ail druggists. 


’um,”’ Opposite Post-Office, ST. LOUIS. | MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
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INSOMNIA 


“ET have been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, witb which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, and I can say that Cuscarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy [ have ever tried. I shall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being all they are 
represented.”’ THOS. GILLARD, Eigin, Ill. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


REGULATE THE UNE 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, We. 
». CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 316 


NO-TO-BA 


THE STOCK MARKET. 








Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 











Contrary to the general expectation of 
the rank and file of traders, there has been 
a little advance in the stock market in the 
last few days, not beeause developments 
justified it, but simply because the short in- 
terest had become a little too unwieldy and 
the small fellows hastened to cover. There 
is no reason to expect much of an advance 
at this time, or in the near future. The 
public is not in the market, and will not be 
until the situation has become clearer. That 
much is pretty certain and conceded even 
by many bulls. The gratuitous talk of 
stocks having had a sufficient decline in the 
past three months and of general conditions 
favoring a bull movement is too ridiculous 
and hair-brained to receive serious consid- 
eration. After the timid bears have all 
been forced to cover, and the buying power 
been exhausted, prices will sag again, of 
their own weight. The higher prices go, 
the more severe will be the break that is 
bound to come this summer. It is no use 
arguing about the certainty of Bryan’s de- 
feat and the continuance of prosperity— 
stocks will go down, because they 
are too high. They will go down, 
even after it has been announced that the 
Republican ticket has been successful. 
Some Wall street cliques, who are now in 
desperate straits, are trying to keep their 
heads above water and preparing to hold 
their stocks until after the November 
elections, actuated by the hope that 
the public will then begin buying again. 
There is, however, no ground to warrant 
the belief that their hopes will materialize. 

The bears will be in control of the market 
for at least two years to come, that is to say, 
more profits will be made on the selling than 
on the buying side, until liquidation has ex- 
hausted itself and investment demand again 
been stimulated and encouraged. Money 
is now very easy, but apparently, not easy 
enough to induce lenders to accommodate 
those who wish to buy inflated stocks. The 
banks are now pursuing a most conservative 
policy; they are against any further wild- 
cat speculation. They are more disposed 
to lend their funds on time than to tie them 
up in securities, pending financial and po- 
litical uncertainties. 

The manipulators are still very active in 
Sugar, Tobacco, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
Peoples Gas and other stocks of this kind. 
Transactions in these issues are mostly 
fictitious. It is pretty safe to assert that at 
least seventy-five per cent. of transactions 
on the New York stock exchange at the 
present time are not made bona fides. The 
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cliques are buying and selling amongst 


themselves. Taoerefore, the public should 


take heed and not allow itself to be caught | é 


in the trap. Stocks will not go as high again 
as they were two months ago. There 
are a good many holders, who are anxiousiy 
waiting for another upward movement; the 
cliques are well aware of this, and will, for 
this reason, not advance prices sufficiently 
to give belated bulls a chance to unload. 
All they intend to do is to scare timid 
bears into covering, rally prices a few 
points, and then resume the hammering 
process again. 

Investment demand is now practically 
nil. Both the bond and stock markets are 
dull and sluggish. There is no reason to 
expect any good rise in stocks as long as 
the bond market refuses to move. Why 
should any one be anxious to buy stocks at 
ruling prices, when there are _ better 
bargains to be hadin bonds? The level of 
quotations, some months ago, was simply 
absurd. According to the Financial Chroni- 
cle, ‘‘railroad stocks already paying 
dividends were, in general, selling on a 3 to 
a 346 per cent. basis. Such a level could 
be continued only so long as a sort of confi- 
dence prevailed which closely bordered on 
the visionary. Withdraw that element, and 
values of securities so _ situated must 
drop until they reach a figure at which in- 
vestors are led to take them on their present 
rate of distribution. In other words, there 
is plenty of confidence to-day, but it is of a 
kind that requires for money paid an 
assured return, rather than dividends in 
embryo.”’ 

The covering movement in Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit was to be expected. The 
bears had been overdoing the battering and 
sold too much at the bottom. The stock 
will probably rally to about 60 or 62 again, 
and then be allowed to decline again. The 
next break will undoubtedly bring it down 
to about 40 or 42. At anything above 60, 
nobody should hesitate to sell it for good 
profits. So far as dividends are concerned, 
the bears need not worry about them. 
They are not in sight, and the company is 
simply unable to distribute anything to 
shareholders. As was stated in this column 
some time ago, the capitalization is too 
heavy. Metropolitan and Manhattan will 
also be excellent sales in case of any fur- 
ther advance, but traders should be cautious 
and be provided with ample margin, when 
tackling these stocks. 

Among the railroad stocks, St. Paul, Bur- 
lington, Rock Island, Northern Pacific and 
Louisville & Nashville will prove the best 
sales. All these stocks will be quoted at 
materially lower prices before October lst, 
and none of them will touch the previous 
high point any more. Burlington is ex- 
pected tosell at 105, St. Paul at 95, Rock 
Island at 90, Northern Pacific common at 35, 
Union Pacific preferred at 62, the common 
at 38, Louisville & Nashville at 60 and 
Atchison preferred at 60 before December 
3lst, 1900. The stocks mentioned may 
rally from 2 to 3 points furt her; they should 
be sold at every rise of a point. 


The earnings for the month of May are 
not very encouraging. The St. Paul exhib- 
ited a net decrease of more than $237,000, 
the Louisville & Nashville of over $110,000 
and the Union Pacific of a little over $400. 
The gross, with few exceptions, still show 
gains, but they are growing less every month. 
In view of this, it is hard to understand why 
railroad stocks should go higher, or why 
anybody should be enthusiastic about buying 
them. 
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one-third; own a range that will cook for one or forty; heat 

water for the kitchen, bath and entire house ; require no inter- 
changing as the seasons change, burn natural or fuel gas, and hard 
coal, soft coal, or wood; and, rightly used, last a lifetime? 


Q 
| dec Majestic 
Combination Range 


will do all this and more. A gas range and a Coal range combined. 


Majestic Ranges 


are entirely distinct from 
allothers. Made of MAL- 
LEABLE IRON AND 
STEEL; lined with PURE 
ASBESTOS BOARD; will 
s not crack, break, or sub- 
ject you to the expense 
fj and annoyance of every 
other cooking apparatus. 

We make family ranges 
all sizes, and for all fuels, 
with or without water 
fronts or reservoirs—also 
ranges for hotels, restau- 
rants, steamships, and in- 
stitutions. 


| 
Majestic Manufacturing Co. 





New York Salesroom, 
45 CLIFF ST. 
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WY ‘one it be an object to you to reduce your fuel bills at least 


Bee, 

A. T. JONES é 
Vice-Pres. Alabama Nat, Bank 
BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Apr, 14, 1900 
Take p'e ‘sure in saying 247G 
Combination Range givesent re 
Patisfactiony Itis a quick and 
perfect ba er, a good water 
heater, a Inbor saver and a 


small fuel consumer, It is prov. 
80 little fuel is required to oper- 


pg an all a ound up-to-date 
k tchen comfort and economica! 
help. My cook is simply de- 
lighted with it, 
MRS. WEBB ©. BALL } 
CuéveLanp, O., Dee. 27, 1899 

It affords me pleasure w@ 

ate it. 


SD Be 


state that the combination rance 
has proven most satisfactory in 
every respect. It hus been an 
agreeable surprise to find that 4 
CHAS, STEDMAN FP ANKS 4 
Boston, Mass., Jan, 30, 1908, F] 
That I am delighted with 
with the range as a whole goes 


without saying, and I am will- 
ing to give a testimonial when 
you wish it, 

B, R. COWAN 
Clerk U. 8, Cir. and Dist. Courts 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 2. 1899 
It is the very perfection of 3 
an apparatus for co king with 
wood, gas or coal, and al! that é 
could be de ired as a wa er 
heater, Would not tak - three é 
times its cost if I cou'd not get 
:pnoth r. It is the most com- 
plete range I ever saw, 


j Book F “A Model Kitchen” tells how the ? 
: ree. kitchen, water supply and flues 
- should be arranged to get best results from any range. 


Invaluable to those intending to build; tells all about 
malleable iron and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it? é 


202] MORGAN ST. 
ST.LOUIS. —¢ 
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RACES ~» Fair Grounds To-Day. 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 sharp, rain or shine. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, 


$1.00. 


CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND. 








FOREST 
PARK 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Spencer Opera Co., 


Grace Van Studdiford 


PRIMA DONNA. 


Hopkins’ 


Two Performances Daily. 
Matinee 3; Evening 8:30. 


Highlands 


Pavilion. 


DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT| All-Star Vaudeville ! 





EXT 
NEXT WEEK 


N 
CHIMES OF NORMANDY | “Girl 


Reserved seats on sale at A. A. Aal’s, 515 Lo- 
cust, and Ostertag Bros., Washington and 
Jefferson avenues. Matinee Saturday. 


Nault Nutiine 


Ask Your Family Physician. 


Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful strengthening. 
tonic, which insures an immediate gain in flesh. 





WEEK, 


With the 
Auburn Hair.” 


Admission to grounds free. 
Reserved seats 25c and 10c. 





For thin, debilitated people there is no medicine 


half so helpful. It enriches the blood and gives 
it power to nourish—aids digestion, sharpens s . 
the appetite aud tones up the entire system. 


Malt-Nutrineis an invaluable aid during con- 
valescence. Fever patients and others who find 
it slow work “picking up strength’’ will pe 
benefited by Mali-Nutrine. Any physician will 
tell you so. Malt-Nutrine is prepared by = 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., which fact 

guarantees the purity, excellence and merit Suburban 
claimed for it. 








Sugar certificates are mystifying Wall 
street considerably. There is plenty of 
bull talk on them, but no marked buying 
movement. Cynics declare that the lamb 
has absolutely no chance in trading in the 
stock, and that he is bound to lose,no matter 


whether he buys or sells. Intrinsically, the | A¢™ission, Free. 


Two Shows Daily—At 2:30 and 8:30. 
Rain or Shine. 


Minstrels ! 


Headed by Carroll Johnson and Lew Sully. 
THIS WEEK 
VAUDEVILLE 


MIGNANI FAMILY. 


The Famous Musical Barbers. 
Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c 





stock is not worth its present price, and it 
can confidently be predicted that it will 
soon sell at 100 again, although the clique 
may succeed in putting it up to 125 first. 
Judging by indications, some sort of an 
agreement has been reached among the 
sugar refiners, but the agreement has dem- 
onstrated that the Sugar Trust got the worst 
in its struggle with the Arbuckle and How- 
ells. Instead of forcing abject surrender, 


DELMAR 


E. E, 








GARDEN, 


Nightly and Sunday, 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


RICE’S 


“EV ANGELINE.” 


Free Open Air Concert Every Afternoon, 
Advance sale at Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive. 
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TAL AND 


Bu RPLUS 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


S1.LouisTRustG 
53000000" 


SIO 70 AF 






THOS. H. WEST, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 





































































ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
sas Co. >= . D.|June 1, 1905|102  —104 
Py cant | SAR SRE =i 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Ap 1 —11 
newal Gid aos . D.| Jun 25, 1907} 1C2 —103 
Lene ee Apl 10, 1908105 —107 
* bs 34 J. D.|D 1909/102 —103 
“s vid re 3. cay 1, 1918)112 —113 
cy 4 . A.|/Aug. 1, 1919}104 —106 
on (aS ae Be 18 
os? ve 4 |M.N.|Nov. — 
= *6 4 M. N. ty 1, 1912/108 —109 
A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}/108 —110 
ae ; 5, fae 1, 1914|109 —110 
3.65] M N.|May 1, 1915/105 —106 
“ . F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
interest to seller. , 
Total debt about $ 18,856.27 
A SOCBRUBGINE sc ccatedasaeccnesmbenieenesensnes $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. ‘i 
Funding 4...........| F. A-}Feb. 1, 1901/100 — 
“ a sruiaasel F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903/106 —108 
School _ 5.......... | F. A./Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
id 4...........| A O./Aprl 1, 1914|102 —105 
* 4 5-20...| M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 
ct 4 15-20..| M. S./Mch. 1, 1918/1041 —105 
es , RIE M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
a When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58_.........------0+------ 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas “are 1902 |101 —103 
Century Building 1st 6s... ..| 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin an Oe ceiinines 1917 | -- —.60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s...........--... 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st sunty. a 1928 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... 1919 |108 -—1°9 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 /111 —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 95 — % 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | $934 —100 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910| — — 9 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s......| 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called 
Union Dairy 1st 5s : 

Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 

Par (Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch..|$*50|June, ‘00,8 SA|202 —205 
Boatmen’s.......... 100|June '00 84SA|186 —190 
Bremen Sav........ 100| July 19006 SA 140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June '00, 34SA 1i2 —173 
Fourth National] 100) Nov '00,5p.c.SA/2!0 —215 
Franklin...... ..... 100/June ‘00. 4 SA/156 --159 
German Savings] 100|July 1900,6 SA|275 —235 
German-Amer....| 100| July 1900, 20 SA 760 800 
International... 100|/July 1900 1% qy|! —132 
Jefferson ............ 100} Jan. 1900, 3 -.|100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100| July 1900, 5 SA|400 —6500 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Apr. 190’, 2. qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100) June 1903,1% qrj1S0 155 
Northwestern..... 100|July 1900, 4 SA}135 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100) July 1900, 24 Ad 245 —248 
South Side......... 100} May 1900, 3S i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100)Apr. 1900, 8 SA H —136 
Southern com.....| 100) Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...} 100/June 19001% qr 164 —166 
Third National...| 100/June 1900, 1g qy|!45 —148 
*Quoted 100 for par. 


TRUST STOCKS. 
Par/{ Last Dividend 











val. Per Cent. Price 
een 100)/June ’99,S.A 3/145 —148 
Miss. Va.. --..| 100/Apr. ‘00, 2% qr|260 —295 
St. Louis 100/Apr. 00, 1% qr/21S —236 
Onion....... 100 Nov., '98,3...... .. 228 —230 


Mercantile......... anos sat nc cxeces 251 --253 

















Coupons Price 
EE ge Se naa ee | Pearce ee mwen 
> | J.&J. |1912/101 —103 
CHIRON? oe. ncdcececcones- Oct. '93 4 100 —... .... 
, | aa J. & J. (1907/1160 —111 
seerese Ave... OS Bn a eee 
10s ....| M. & N. 2}1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s... F.& A. |1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. ([1913)116 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.&J. |1913)116 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg Ss 5-10s,) M.& N. /|1896|105 —1C6 
People’s ec. ’89 50c STs. 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. /|1912| °8 —100 
do 4 se M.&N. |1902) 98 —100 
St. L. & E. St. L. nthly2p 100 —..... 
do 1st 6s . &J 1925}103 —107 
St. Louis r001Y%SA 130 —150 
do 1st 5s 5-20s. ..... M.&N. |1910)100 —101 
do —-- St.L. 5s..| J.&J. {1913)100 —102 
eo SS eee 72 — 73 
do Fd ee a, F.& A. /1921/104%—105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M.& N. {1914117 — 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /|1916/115 —115% 
do Incomes §3........|..........-. 1914) 86 — 88 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. &N. /|1904)106 —109 
CY & Rae eter sie 1909/109  —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@ A. |1916/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... J.&D. {1910/1100 —102 
do 20 250 Gt........... J.&D. {1918)128 —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s; J.&J. (1910)}103 —104 
United Ry’ s Pfd....... July ’00 1Y)...... 63 — 64 
Is if SS 84 











p.c — 85 
St. Louis "agi iodide SEM 194%— 20% 





INSURANCE STOCKS. 





Last Dividend 
Per Cent 


Par 
val. 





Price. 








American Cent...| 25|)Jan.1900 4 SA| 43 — 44 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 











val.| Per Cent. Price 
{| bi aeO ian eeeal oe 
Am.Tin Oi etd | 100|Jume 1900 134 qr $3 — 4 


100 
Am.Car-Fadry oo! 100|July 1900.13, qr.| 63 — 65 


Bell Peg 100 july 1900 2 qr....}138 —141 


Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '96, 2... 3— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 Mar. 1900, MO....|125  —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100|July, ’97,1.. 9 —11 


Doe Run Min. Co} 10|Mar. 1900, 61 MO}!25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100 
Kennard Com.....| 100 
ee a Ma DB -| 100 

clede Gas,com 7 ol 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|June 99 SA....| 97 
Mo. ee Pfd... = 

°. son com.. 
oe Seeeke Yards| 100|)July 00 14% qr./100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100|July 00. qy 1%../180 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1900, 8 Aj100 —115 
Simmons do pf... 106 Feb. 19C0, 348A 135 40 

ns do 2 pf. 

St. Joseph 1, €o.| 10June "99 1% ay| 14 -- 14% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00, 4p.c./£7 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10\Jan.,’99 3p.c.|43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100|/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 3 

.L. Exposit’n. 100) pet 1900" 1 ae é 
Bit: Transler ¢ ©! joo|Feb., 00. 14SA|110 —115 
Wiggins Fer. Co.| 100|July ’00. qr...... 220 —230 














West haus Brake| 50|J uly 1900, 754.../185 —18, 





WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





the trust’s antagonists were able practically 
to dictate terms of settlement. It would 
require a big stretch of the imagination to 
believe that the earnings of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. are now larger than 
they were two years ago. The earnings are 
falling off, notwithstanding the recent 
advance in the quotations of refined sugar, 
because the trust is losing ground and com- 
pelled to divide territory which it used to 
occupy exclusively sometime ago. 

The New York bank reserves are still 
small, compared with the distended loan 
account. It is expected that they will show 
a moderate increase next Saturday, owing 
to July disbursements, but it would be silly 
to infer trom this that Wall street will be 
blessed with another bull campaign. 


ad 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





There has been little change in the local 
security markets. Capitalists are sojourn- 
ing at seashore or in the mountains, and 
investment demand is exceedingly small. 
There is an occasional order for investment 
bonds, but it is of such small dimensions 
that brokers get no opportunity to brag 
about their commissions. 

St. Louis Transit stock is a little lower, 
and now quoted at 19 75 bid, 20.25 asked. 
Only small lots changed hands of late. 
United Railway Co. 4s are steady at 8434 
and 85. United Railways preferred is 
lower and somewhat weak at 63 bid, 64 
asked. 

Third National is held at 14650. This 
is a6 per cent. dividend-payer and quite 
popular. At any further decline, it should 
be bought for investment, American Ex- 
change Bank is 202 bid and National Bank 
of Commerce 249 bid. 

There have been some transactions in 
Brewery 6s; the bonds sold at 100 and 
10014. 

Mining stocks are dull. Granite is 2.45 
bid, 2524 asked; Nettie 1.174¢ bid, 1 20 
asked. 

St. Louis bank clearances, last week, 
showed a decrease. Interest rates remain 
unchanged at from 4to 6 per cent. Foreign 


exchange is steady, with no change in 
quotations. 

et 

JULY. 


The glowing ruby shall adorn 

Those who in warm July are born; 

Then will they be exempt and free 

From love’s doubts and anxiety. 
Notes and Queries. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





At Uhrig’s Cave, for the week commencing 
Sunday, July 8th, with Saturday matinee, the 
Spencer Opera Company will revive ‘The 
Chimes of Normandy.” Nellie Braggins will 
play Sarpolette, her first appearance since her 
marriage, and probably her last. Grace Van 
Studdiford will be the Germaine. William 
Wade Hiushaw will sing the role of Henri. 
The comedy will be handled by William Steiger, 
assisted by George H. Shields, as the Baillie. 
Jean Grenicheux will be sung by Martin Pache. 
Fanny Da Costa will be Gertrude; Ada Mans- 
field, Suzanne; and Blanche Van Ohlen, Jeanne. 
Next week, ‘‘Fra Diavolo.” 

Jt 

At Delmar Garden “Evangeline” renews its 
youth and that of many who saw it many years 
ago. Itis a very fine production amid very 
attractive surroundings, with capable people in 
the cast. Delmar Garden is a resort that will 
leap into popularity at once, now that the strike 
is off. The‘Kvangeline” hit will continue all 
this week. 

wt 


There’s no let up in the drawing power of the 
aggregation of talent mokeish and musical at 
Suburban Garden. Sully and Blanchard, and 
Carroll Johnson and all the rest of them 
“change the dope’ every evening, almost, and 
great crowds watch their constantly shifting 
wreaths of ‘‘smoke.’’ There is a great deal of 
originality on the Suburban stage and tbe man 
agement supports the ‘“‘steadies” with new 
attractious like the Mignani Family, musical 
barbers, whose act is a revelation. The Subur- 
ban show is, of its kind, inimitable and unsur- 
passable. 

st 


The show at Hopkins’ Forest Park Highlands 
continues to demonstrate that the Colonel is 
easily the first of caterers to the amusement of 
the multitude. He commands the best of vaude- 
ville talent all over the country. He insists al- 
ways ona clean show. He believes in giving 
good measure of pleasure and his bills are al- 
ways of a copious variety. There is practically 
no competition with Col. Hopkins. The attrac- 
tion at the Highlands this week is as usual ex- 
cellent, and it will be better next week, because 
the best of this week’s bill will be reinforced by 
new attractions. A feature of next week’s bill 
will be ‘The Girl With the Auburn Hair’ whose 
mystery of charm created a furor at one of the 
down town theaters during the winter. 


Fe Ft 

Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
FF 

JUST “USING”? THE OLD MAN. 





Mrs. Mann:—‘‘T am afraid, Martha, young 
Mr. Styles is not altogether correct in his 
habits.’’ 

“Oh, you think that because he and pa 
are such good friends; but after we are 
married I shall insist upon Charlie having 
nothing to with pa.’’—Boston Transcript. 

Fe Ft 

‘‘She said I might kiss her on either 
cheek.’’ ‘‘What did youdo?’’ ‘‘I hesitated 
a long time between them.’’—Life. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY} 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
2% PAID ON CURRENT DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wn. F. Nolker, 
Wm. D. Orthwein, 
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Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 





Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


It isa striking proof that the ee 
engendered by the Civil War, that ended 
thirty-five years ago, has passed and gone 
that such a book as ‘‘In the Wake of War’’ 
can be issued without fear of causing astorm. 
This proof is the stronger in that its author, 
Verne S. Pease, is a Northern man by birth 
and education, and the publishers, too, are 
of Chicago and New York. For the book 
is a story of ‘‘Reconstruction Times,’’ the 
era of misery to the South that followed the 
death of Abraham Lincoln and the rule, or 


misrule rather, that came with the Nation’s | 


camp-followers, the ignoble army of carpet- 
baggers. Even to-day, in the fourth decade 


following the surrender at Appomattox, it is | 
impossible to read these chapters that, with | 
photographic clearness,delineate the horrors | 
that culminated in the formation of the Ku | 


Klux, and similar secret retributive organi- 


zations, without a feeling of strong indigna- | 
tion. At this period it seems incredible that | 
the author’s scenes can have had facts for | 


their basis. There is, however, a _ tonic 


effect to be gained by the student of the | 
history, which we of this generation helped 


to make. While we prate of War the Civil- 


izer (as some are fond of terming it,) it is | 
useful that we are reminded, by such a book | 


as this, of the evils that are too apt to follow 
the savage maxim of the ancients, the Vz 
Victis, the logical corollary. Mr. Pease has 
given, in his story of forty-seven chapters, 
that number of incidents of life in the South 
for the five years after the war. These 
incidents, now pathetic, now humorous, are 
narrated in a simple biographic manner that 
carries the reader, however previously preju- 


diced he may be, to a conviction of a humor, and of the kind that was genial, | wt 


truthfulness. The heroine Mary Lou isa! 
true Southern girl who is evidently in love | 
with the Federal officer Colonel Avery, but 
refuses his love and offer of marriage because 
she is ‘‘the war-widow of the Lost Cause.’’ 
The book contains well-drawn charac- 
ters; —Southern gentlemen of the best type, 
the faithful old-time negroes, the dastardly, 
murderous ‘‘Home Guards,’’ the canting, 


thieving Northern preachers and carpet- | 
baggers. Itis a book that ‘‘Southern sym- 


pathizers of the old school’ (if, indeed, any 
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Santa Fe Route, by its San Joaquin Valley Extension. 
The only line with track and trains under one management all the way from Chicago to the 


Golden Gate. 


Mountain passes, extinct volcanoes, petrified forests, prehistoric ruins, Indian pueblos, 
Yosemite, Grand Canon of Arizona, en route. 


Same high-grade service that has made the Santa Fe the favorite route to Southern California, 


Fast schedule; Pullman and Tourist sleepers daily; Free reclining chair cars; : 
BEGINNING JULY 1. J 
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Harvey meals throughout. 
TICKET OFFICE 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, 


a ed 


108 N. FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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yet remain) will read absorbedly and gloat; Then “‘Consequences,’’ which adorns| fully compact but vivid. The facts are 
over. Possibly it may evoke discussion, for | thousands of scrap books. (When these| marshalled rapidly and the explanations are 
it » essentially a strong book. [Geo. M. | verselets first appeared men cut them out of | always lucid. The character of Decatur is 
_ Co., Chicago and New York. Price | the newspapers, and carried them around to| broadly sketched and not unsympathetically, 
$1.25. ] read to their friends, for months.) And although the biographer be ‘‘of the cloth’’ 

a there are other clever things, not too clever, 


Robert J. Burdette, rhymester, pare. | 





while the subject wasa fire eater, if ever one 
but amusing ina reasonable sort of way. | lived. Decatur ‘had the stolid endurance 
Will Vawter, the illustrator, has adorned | and Staying power of the Dutchman, the 
lost in the shuffle of Old Father Time. It) every page with sketches, some of which are gallantry and paieté de coeur of the French- 
seems an age since syndicated columns of |common-place, and a few rather good—but| man, the pugnacity and the good humor of 
Burdette’s humor adorned the city dailies,| none quite up to the best of such work. the Irishman, and the coolness, ingenuity 
| and were rehashed for the patent ‘‘innards’’ | ‘‘Smiles’’ will prove a good book for sea-| and sea-adaptability of the Anglo-Saxon.’’ 
of country weeklies. If it wasn’t of the| side and other summer resorters who like| All these strains united in his blood. It is 
| most vociferous or side-splitting or button-| humorous verse. [The Bowen-Merrill Co.,| a great story Dr, Brady tells in 137 pages. 
| bursting variety it was, nevertheless, genuine | [ndianapolis. Price $1 25. ] It makes one feel that it is good to be an 

| ; _ |American. And this result is obtained 
wholesome and that left no sting. That | The latest issue of the Beacon Biographies | without the slightest trace of clap-trap. 
‘‘Bob’’ Burdette is still ‘‘in our midst,’’ as | is ‘Stephen Decatur,’’ by Dr. Cyrus Town- Appended tothe life is a splendid bibli- 


grapher, humorous lecturer, hasbeen almost 


the bucolic editor would say, is evidencee send Brady. The workis wholly admirable, ography, and before the story isan excellent 


by the appearance of a very prettily printed | presenting the career of the great Commodore portrait of Decatur. The book is fully up 
edition of his rhymes, entitled ‘‘Smiles Yoked | with a picturesque vigor. The story of the | to the very high standard set by the earlier 
With Sighs.’’ The collection includes some | S¢4man’s life is as interesting as any of Dr. | issues in the series of Beacon Biographies; 
of the verses that made Burdette well known, | Brady’s novels of the sea. The descriptions books that are destined to be famous eat 
Who doesn’t recall ‘‘My First Cigar?’ | of the duels, the war against the Tripoli popular for many years to come, with young 


| pirates, the surrender of the President, the and old. [Small Maynard & Co., Boston 
| destruction of the Philadelphia, the capture of | Price 75 cents. ] = 


the Macedonian and the final, fatal duel which 
ended the Commo dore’s career are wonde 


“I heard my father’s smothered laugh, 
It seemed so strange and far, 

I knew he knew I knew he knew 
I'd smoked my first cigar!” 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,” 


CRAWFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


Stand From Under! ! 


This House Has the Floor!! 


And Proposes to Keep it Until Every Ounce of Summer Goods is Disposed Of !! 


No half measures now!! We have waited patiently on the Transit Company and the Strikers for the gracious privi- 


lege of allowing our patrons to come to our store unmolested !! 


Rig up something!! 
to their senses! ! 





Lawns and Dimities. 


5,000 yards fine Irish Dimity,in figures, stripes 
and solid colors, in lengths ranging from 2 
to 10 yards, all choice, desirable styles, 
now......... ees pitlacsetacipa estes 5c 
150 pieces handsome Batiste and Sdeneseisine 
Lawn, light and dark anne fast colors, 
were 15c, now.. a TNR 


175 pieces high asaile tok fouk Caiiie 
die, choicest Secapee ee this season, 
were 40c, now.. ba ion 


60 pieces ceeied Feened Pique oad ‘Mae 
seilles, in figures and stripes, ape _ 
manufactured, were 49c, now.. Ce 


50 pieces finest quality Silk Were Monssslainc 
de Soie, the popular high-class fabric of the 
season, in embroidered dots, figures and 
stripes, 25 colorings to select trom, were 
G56; TOUR SAI esas sais sks ceen asses er eseceees AO 








Ladies’ sia Children’ S 


Summer Knit Underwear 


Ladies’ French Lisle Thread Swiss Ribbed 
Vests, low neck and sleeveless and wing 
sleeves, silk ribbon in neck and arms, were 
39c, now.. S er 

Ladies’ eeeaiied: Semeh ‘Lisle Thread ‘ant 
All-Silk Vests, low neck, some alittle soiled, 
were $1.00 (each) sca eaiinaieitesaaiiieasecsssed 48c 


Ladies’ all pure Silk Swiss Ribbed Vests, low 
neck, some crochet silk yoke fronts, and 
OREN Wii AO a ale Tacs cess seas $1 69 


Children’s Fine Gauge Gauze Shirts, silk 
trimmed, pearl buttons, high neck, long and 
short sleeves, were 1246c, now...........00.-------814C 

Boys’ Light-weight Summer Shirts and 
Drawers, knee and ankle length drawers, 
short and sched sleeve senso were 35c to 45c, 
now.. Kon cineca uussde’sais bien geandesaaa ...19¢ and 25c 


WASH GOODS. 


One small lot of yard-wide Shirting Percales, 
white ground, plaid and fancy striped 
designs, were 12}¢c a yard, now, a yard.......... 5c 

100 pieces extra fine Batiste, 32 inches wide, 
dark-colored grounds, with fancy colored 
designs, an exact imitation of fine India Silk 
styles and colors, were 15c, now, a yard......8)3¢ 


Pique, white ground, with black and colored 
figures, worth up to l5c a irs all hots at the 
one price, a yard............. ee 
Scotch imported Egyptian ‘Stes.’ a very > bee 
sheer fabric, comes in plaids and stripes, of 
all the latest colors, just the kind you want 
for hot weather, very —_ quate, were 25c 
@ FOLO, BOW, B PATE... <cnkcscene ... 17 46ce 








Now we propose doing some striking ourselves, but of 
a peaceful kind, much to our loss and much to the public’s gain!! Truthful advertising only goes under our name!! 


But come and see us!!_ The Summer will be gone and the Winter ended before some people come 





Ladies’s Skirts, 
Wrappers and Waists. 


Ladies’ Black Duck Dress Skirts, made with a 
deep hem and inverted back, were is 10, 
now.. ee -.. -69C 


Ladies’ “ee. White pg ‘Skirts, ere 
trimmed with four rows of light or dark 
blue duck, inverted at in back, a regular 
$2.98 skirt, now.. PN ek 


Ladies’ very stylieh hee conhed White Pique 
Skirts, trimmed with four rows of insertion 
down front of skirt and two rows around the 
bottom, new style aannvies in back, were $4.98, 
now.. eats - caceeatbedaccsocee ne ae 


Ladies’ light oak wating: gray sols id ‘ena 
spun Skirts, tailor-made, were $5.98, now..$3.98 


Ladies’ Fine Cambric Percale Wrappers,nicely 
trimmed with braid on collar and — 
very full skirt, were $1.25, now.. ey | 


A grand assortment of fine Percale ‘Waists, 
trimmed with insertion, French back and 
dress sleeves; these waists come in very 
pretty patterns, were $1.25, now......................69¢ 





Men’s Underwear. 


Men’s Balbriggan Drawers, nearly all sizes, 


actual value 35c—to close... a ..- 19¢ 
Men’s Combed Egyptian Balbriggan Shirts, 
all sizes actual value 50c, now.. 1-29C 


Men’s fine quality Combed Egyptian ‘Deliielanen 
Shirts and Drawers, all sizes, drawers made 
with double gusset, actual value hs 00 a 


suit—(70c a suit), each............ ene 
Scriven’s Elastic Seam Saag sizes 30, 32, 
34, actual value $1, long as they last................ 63: 


MEN’S OVERSHIRTS. 


Men’s Fine Madras Cloth Shirts—odd sizes 
16, 1674 17, 174, actual value 75c— 
a. ae Rea ase 
Odd sizes in Men’ s Pre quality ‘Maton Shirts, 
also silk bosoms, actual value $1 00— 


EMIS OF" i dell A ice, coed Rs OI a eae 50¢ 
MEN’S HOSE. 
Men’s Fancy Hose, the 20c kind pair, this 
WRONG scossssdicies snonsseubies asatebatesvactinesanesnencatey saaaees 12}4c 





All of our 50c Fancy Stripe and Plaid Half 
Hose, lisle thread and cotton, mercerized 
silk stripes—go at (3 for $1 00)... ......2s0.-.-00 35¢ 





Corsets. 


Her Majesty’s Corsets, slightly soiled. 


$2.75 quality, now $1.85. 
$3.25 quality, now $2.50. 
$4.00 quality, now $2.75. 








Linen Department. 


70-inch full bleached Table Damask, in good 
assortment of patterns, were 55c, now............40c 

150 dozen of full bleached Napkins, regular 
dinner size, in choice floral a were 





$1.25, now.. "2 RR 
2 cases of Ueached ‘twilled “Roller Tonstinns, 
with fancy red border, were 9c, now............ 7ige 


50 pieces of cream Table Damask, nice pat- 
tern, good, heavy quality, soft finish, just 
the linen for hotel and restaurant use, were 


45c, now.. nora iy Ree 
Napkins to sate ton a hentia. scandsavnapsatsbesin> ...88c 
200 Crochet Bed Spreads, soft finish, hemmed 

and ready for use, were 65c, now.. Sainstncses coe 


175 full-size Fringed Crochet Bed ‘Sneeai 
(for iron or brass beds,) fine line of Mar- 
seilles patterns, heavy quality, were $1.25, 
MI cass star eiticas ee hpantes Vabers Sore atandinavee siaoes Feennsvsonives 98c 


SPECIALS IN 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ imported Lace Lisle Thread Hose, 
high spliced heel and toe, 19 different pat- 
terns, were upto 65c, now (3 pair for 
as ID Cs ssscry socaepaanscucarsucandcseamts tee atostiasiaintewsesb sans 35c 

Ladies’ Imported Black Lace Lisle Thread 
Hose, with colored silk vertical scat beau- 
tiful goods, were 89c, now.. ¥ stones OC 

Ladies’ Imported Lace Lisle ‘Sik “Fast 
Black Hose, very beautiful designs, high 





spliced heels and toes, were $1.25, now.... .....69c 
Infants’ Imported Full Regular Sox, broken 
OI I Cs ne aan 10c 


Boys’ Heavy Fast Black 1lxl Ribbed Cotton 
Hose, full a double aa, all sizes, 
were l5c, now.. bas ...10c 


Ladies’ Imported eo: pai full penne a 
made, French feet, stripe polka dot boot pat- 
terns, son ¢ shades and black, were hed to 
a ieinsnibighaslpscion --259C 


PIANO” DEPARTME NT. 


We advertised lately our desire to close out our 
stock of Mason & Hamlin Pianos, in which we 
have been quite successful, there only being four 
left with us now, one is a Grand and one of the 
finest ever made. The lowest price we have ever 
sold this specially fine instrument has been $700.00. 
We now propose to sell this one, the last we have, 
and the last we will have, for $425,00, or at a re- 
duction of $275,00!! The other three are up- 
rights, our retail prices for them (and our prices 








else) have been $395 00, $425.00 and $450.00. In 
In order to make quick work of them, we offer 
them now at $225 00, $235.00 and $250.00 re- 
spectively! ! 

The above statement is, without the least equivo- 
cation, strict facts, to which we are willing to make 
affidavit. 
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are always at least 50 per cent lower than any one ‘ 
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IT’S THE BEST! 
toa8a— 


Knickerbocker 
Special, 


—YiA— 


Big Four Route, 


—FROM— 


—ST. LOUIS= 
ae 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
ST. LOUIS 
i 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
and WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Finest Equipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 


Stop-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 
Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. 





For Sleeping Car reservations, call on or 
address. ... 


Cc. W. GREEN, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. G. KNITTLE, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route. ....... DALLAS, TEX. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent................... ST. LOUIS, MO 


Colorado, Utah, 


California, Oregon, 


Are best reached 
via the 








UNION 





The Only Direct Route, 
The Best Equipped Route, 
The Fastest Route, 
The Safest Route, 


The Only Dining Car Route Kansas 
City and Omaha to Pacific Coast. 


For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., 
A ddress, 


@he irror, 





. Vandalia-Pennsylvania Lines 























EAST-BOUND. Schedule in effect May 27th, 1900. WEST-BOUND. 
Ly. St. Louis............. 8.44 am | 5.00 pm| 15.35 pm! ry, New York......| 9.55 am | 4.55 pm| 5.55 pm 
Ar. Indianapolis ............ 300 pm, 700 pm; 820am|| « Philadelphia............ 12.20 pm | 4.30 pm 8.25 pm 
‘¢ - Pittsburg................. 135 am /| 6.00 am | 5.50 pm | ‘¢ Washington ............ 10.50 am | A 2S ce Dene a 
‘*  Philadelphia............ 11.52 am | 4.17 pm| 4.45 am | ‘¢ Baltimore .:.:............ 12 00 noon Ce) eee rr 9) PORE 
Ar. New York.......... 2.30 vm | 6.45 pm 7.30 am|| « Pittsburg. .xc...-....-.... 8.15 pm | 1.00 am 4.45 am 
Ar. Baltimore .............../ 11.55 am 4.15 pm | 6.35 am || Lv. Indianapolis........... 645 am | 12 15 noon 3.30 pm 
Ar. Washington ............ | 1.00 pm | 530 pm! 7.45 am | Ar, St. Lewis: .......... 12.56 noon | 6.40 pm| 9.40 pm 








Train 30 leaves St. Louis at 8:15 p. m., with Coaches and Sleeping Car to Columbus, Ohio, without change, arriving 
Columbus, Ohio, 8:30 a. m., Pittsburg, 3:30 p. m., New York, 7:15 a. m. 


Throw ers een New York and St. Louis i P " 
ee eee Smee Cat. Ticket Office, 100 N. Fourth St. and Union Station. 


each direction on all trains given above; also Dining Cars. 





E. A. FORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent. J. M. CHESBROUGH, Asst’t Gen’l Passenger Agent. 





A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


S MILFORD’S, TO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»* 


WRITE TO-DAY 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO @ 








PEp, 
R14 


CHICAGO * 


AND 


720 FG & 6Du\s 


p< XERXES SERARE SS ELAAESESEELELELETET 


=> FINEST = 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


ST.LOUIS 








“AMERI ‘A’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 


For particulars apply to ) 
D. BOWES, | 
| 
| 
| 


Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ENSEN 


: A DAINTY 
\ TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN B¥¢ PACKAGES ONLY. 


















BEAVER LINE. 








“No trouble to answer questions.” 


Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 





ae 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS | 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 

$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 

return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 

Regular Weekly Sailings. 

MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 

110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger 


L. S. THORNE, 


Vice-President and 











E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 


J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 
903 Olive Street. 





Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 OLive STREET. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 








General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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513 PINE ST. === === == 
LOUIS+ All the late Cloth 
cs BOO K re and Paper Bound | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
“Hi rf —— Pn sa - 807 Norrw Fourtn Sr. 
= : 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
L: O A N MONEY TO LOAN | Asthe Light Led (J. N. Basket), $1.29; Deacon 
Bradbury (Asa Dix), $1 20; Boy, a Sketch, (Cor- 
elli), $1.20: Robert Tournay (Sage), $1.20; The 





On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
Heart’s Highwav (Wilkins), $1.20; Elissa (H. 
Rider Haggard), $1.00; The Touchstone (Whar- 


‘OFFICE.! 
th CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, ton), $1.00; Vengeance is Mine (Balfour), $1.20 





TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





204 N. Fourtn Srraat | JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








